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Rock-rippin’ & seeding on the Texas 
Ranch 
and culti-packing following rootplow 
Ranch 


causing quite a bit of comment from 


Experiment Station, Sonora, 


ing on the Mack Cauthorne 
ranchers in the Edwards Plateau. Blue 
panic, sorghum almum & cane blue 
stem grasses making the best show 
ing. Culti-packing undoubtedly more 
The rock 
rippin’ at the station was accomplished 
with a Cat D8 Tractor & No. 18 Rip 


per weighing 5 tons. The rugged de 


vital as you go west. 


pendability of Cat-built machines was 
well demonstrated on this plot. 

Agricultural Conservation Pro 
ASC of- 


fice plays a vital role in the conserva 


Your’ 
gram, administered by your 
tion movement with incentive pay 
ments. In many counties 1958 funds 
are still available for rootplowing, 
seeding, pond construction, terracing 
& other conservation work. . . . Ches 
ter Pfeiffer, Route 2, 


pleased with his Cat D2 Tractor, ac- 


Boerne, well 
cording to Holt Sales Representative 
\ Cat Diesel 
Tractor can cut your fuel bill 60% 
to 80% , as much as $300 to $400 on 
Water 


seeding 


Dayton Blaine. 


the average stock farm. 
Harvest by rootplowing & 
could have well been the theme of the 
Oct. 18, 30-31 tours of the Catarina 
Ranch of Dolph Briscoe, Jr. 
groups viewed 60,000 acres of lush 
buffel 


Gertrudis 


These 


“stirrup-high” blue panic & 
stocked with Santa 
. Cat-built tractors, the Holt 
built rootplow & seeder have been a 
the 


Yrass 
cattle. .. 
part of combination in turning 
Texas brushlands to productive grass- 
lands, grasslands capable of carrying 
one animal unit 


When 


ures on 


per 12 acres. 


applying conservation meas 


your farm or ranch keep 
Internal Revenue Code Section 175, 
\, B, & C in mind. Up to 25% of 
your gross agricultural income can be 
charged off for approved conservation 
practices. If your expenditures exceed 
25% each year the remainder can be 
charged off in succeeding years. This 
no-limitation factor will enable you to 
apply more conservation NOW. 

\Vlemo to Soil Conservation Districts: 
\ cartoon booklet entitled “Dennis the 
\lenace’ dealing with conservation 
available for your public schools by 
Box 658, San An 
Dec. 15. 


Southwest Texas cattlemen report that 


writing Dept. A, 
tonio, by South and 
winter feeding will be no problem on 
rootplowed-seeded_ pastures. Plentiful 
dry grass as well,as a lush weed crop 
are in prospect for the months ahead. 


The report bears out the findings of 
a group of Bigfoot stockmen, Atascosa 
SCD, in 1955. On rootplowed blue 
panic pasture they were producing 
beef at a cost of $0.07 per pound but 
the 
$0.40 per pound! .. . And your Cat 
the 
equipment designed to fit the needs 


on a_ native basis cost rose to 


Conservation Contractor — has 
of Texas rangelands. It was Holt that 


invented the first track-type tractor 


& the Holt-built rootplow has been in 
process of development for 23 years! 
. . « A Soil Conservation District sur- 
vey reveals that 72% of all Conserva- 
tion Contractors own nothing but Cat- 
built of all 


plowing is done with the Holt-built 


machines & 96% root- 


rootplow. . Cat Conservation Con- 
tractors ready to assist you include 
Reagan Goble, Menard; A. FE. Hiller, 


Eagle Pass; James Bader, Del Rio; G. 


T. Rode, Sonora; Ernest Null, Pear- 
sall; & Whitehead Bros. & Munzell, 
Mason. . . . If you plan on rootplow- 
ing-seeding pasture this fall or next 
spring, now is the time to buy grass 
seed! . . . Edmund Jensche, Kerrville, 
one of your Cat Conservation Con- 
tractors. Contact him for dozer work. 
.. . Improve your rangelands, contact 
your Holt Sales Representative or Cat 


Conservation Contractor today! 


What is a CATERPILLAR 
Conservation Contractor? 


\. E. “Ernie” 


ently owns: 


A Caterpillar D8 Tractor with Cat dozer, owned by 


A. BE. 


Hiller, levels land near Eagle Pass, Texas. 


The quality Cat-built tractor racked up over 1500 
hours without losing a minute to downtime. A Holt 
Root Plow increases the D8’s versatility. 


Hiller, a Cat Conservation Contractor of 
Eagle Pass, started conservation work in 1942. 
Three Caterpillar D8 Tractors equipped with 


He pres- 


dozers and Holt Root Plows with seeders; a Cat No. 12 


Motor Grader; and a Cat 


D6 Tractor with dozer. His 


first Cat-built machine was a veteran Diesel 75, used for 


tank construction. 


Che three D8’s rootplowed and seeded 


9,000 acres early this year. 


a OUR Texas Conservation Contractor has had a heap of experi 


ence in range improvement. He 
marginal acres into lush, productive grassland. 
and build tanks that conserve valuable water. 


land and can convert 
He can halt erosion 
He can level land and 


knows the 


rid it of useless scrub, mesquite and brush. He has an investment in 
Caterpillar equipment from Holt that assures lowest costs on your 


work. 
dends. 


Your investment in his services is repaid with excellent divi- 


Call or write Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. for a list of Cat Conserva- 


tion Contractors in 


your area and 


for a list of the many services 


your conservation contractor can do for you. 


Ilere’s work for your 


Caterpillar Headquarters in South Texas... 





Cat Conservation Contractor . 


Deep Plowing e 
Deep Tillage « 
Ditching 6 
Drainage e Root Plowing 
Gully Control * 
Land Clearing e 
Land Forming e 


Terracing 
[rench Silos 


Tank Building 


Pond Construction 
Road Building 
Rock Removal 








Caterpillar and Cat are Registered 
Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Call or Visit 


MACHINERY CO. 


Caterpillar ® 
SAN ANTONIO ¢ AUSTIN 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
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Eighth Annual 


ANGUS BULL SALE 
200 Head 


RANGE BULLS 
yy, Herd Bull Prospects 









eat Ree i INVERN ee TR Top Quality, Big, Smooth, 
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2 YEARS OLD, BANGS AND FERTILITY Rugged Cowmen’s Bulls 


TESTED AND FULLY GUARANTEED 


December 17, 1958 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
“Good Bulls Don’t Cost, They Pay” 


Today it is more important than ever to breed 
QUALITY into every calf you sell. Here’s a 
group of quality bulls from which you can 
select one head or buy a carload and still 
get Quality Angus Bulls. 


SALE BEGINS AT 1:00 P.M. SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO. 


RAY SIMS AND LLOYD OTTEN, AUCTIONEERS 


Moore Bros. Joe Lemley Herman Allen 


ELDORADO, TEXAS SAN ANGELO, TEXAS MENARD, TEXAS 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 
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I’m a ranchman, not an 
insurance man... that’s why I 
depend on Continental to 
protect me and my income. 


He’s right; smart Ranchmen KNOW they can count on 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY to protect them against finan- 
cial hardship when sickness and accident strike. You see, 
CONTINENTAL, the Department Store of Insurance (R) is 
a leader in the field of Accident and Health Insurance. We 
have pioneered income protection coverage and have devel- 
oped a staff of experts trained to understand the financial 


problems of ranchmen. 


Here are but a few of the far-sighted livestock associations 
who have selected CONTINENTAL to protect their members. 


COLORADO CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION 
NEBRASKA CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION 
MISSISSIPP| CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION 
NEW MEXICO CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION 
UTAH CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION 
FLORIDA CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION 
WYOMING STOCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


SPONSORED BY 


TEXAS SHEEP 
SID MURRAY AND GOAT RAISERS 


“PAYS IN A HURRY” 


ADMINISTERED BY 


AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS ONLY 


. F let f at . 
Provided By te Hhaetgenaey pi sidianies just fill in this coupon and mail to Sid Murray 
1733 Brownlee Boulevard 


CONTINENTAL 3-Phase Corpus Christi, Texas 
CASUALTY COMPANY DISABILITY Name— 


and Occupation 
INCOME 


Chicago, Illinois PROTECTION 


Intermediate Division 
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From the Association 


Office... 


ERNEST WILLIAMS 
Executive Secretary 


PLANS ARE practically complete for 
the first annual convention ever to 
be held in Dallas. The convention 
dates are December 8-10, and head- 
quarters as well as all meetings will 
be at the Adolphus. 

Association officers recently met 
with members of the Dallas Agricul- 
ture Club to make plans for acquaint- 
ing sheepmen in the Dallas - Fort 
Worth area with the Association ac- 
tivities and to invite them to attend 
the meetings. 

An interesting program has been 
planned by your officers, and there 
will be unusual entertainment offered 
to all attending the convention. 

Room reservations may be sent to 
the hotel of your choice, even though 
the Adolphus has been designated as 
headquarters. 


INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Association members will be re- 
ceiving visits soon from agents of 
the Continental Casualty Company 
through the Sid Murray Agency, Cor- 
pus Christi. The offering of the hos- 
pitalization, health and accident, and 
low cost life insurance underwritten 
by this company was endorsed by the 
Association Directors at the September 
meeting in Alpine. 

Association members have already 
received a letter from President Kin- 
caid advising them of the plan. This 
insurance may be purchased only by 
Association members and for those 
needing this type insurance, it is an- 
other of the many benefits afforded 
sheep and goat men through their As- 
sociation. 

This insurance plan is already 
being offered its members by cattle 
raisers associations as well as wool 
growers in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nebraska and California. 

did Murray Company representa- 
tives will call on all sheep and goat 
men interested in the insurance but 
not eligible because of non-member- 
ship in the TS&GRA. They will carry 
Association membership application 
blanks and are authorized to accept 
membership in the Association. 


MEXICAN LABOR 

Association officers are still await- 
ing results of their protest to the 
U. S. Department of Labor of wage 
findings announced by the Depart- 
ment relating to Mexican National 
ranch hands. 

A Washington attorney, W. S. Ty- 
son, has been retained on a temporary 
basis to assist the Association in its 
efforts to get the wage finding cor- 
rected or to have a new survey made. 
The Association has taken the stand 
that the Department of Labor falsely 
interpreted information gathered by 
the Texas Employment Commission 
in its wage survey on Texas ranches 
in July and August. 


ASSOCIATION OPPOSES 
HIGHWAY DRILLING 

THE TEXAS Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association has gone on record as op- 
of the 
Highway Commission to lease high- 


posing any attempts Texas 
way right-of-way for drilling purposes. 
T. A. Kincaid, Ozona, President of 
the Marshall 
Formby, Commission Chairman, Oc- 


Association, wired 
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WOOL SALES 


LATE OCTOBER saw a spurt of ac- 
tivity in the wool market at various 
country points in Texas, a break in 
the weeks of lethargy which had many 
wool growers worrying. 

Fall wool took the spotlight with 
about two million pounds being sold 
to several buyers. Price range was lim- 
ited to 3142 cents per pound to 38 
cents with the top price being paid for 
choice lots of paint-free, low shrink- 
age wool. 





DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1101 COMMERCE STREET 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


WELCOME! 


Speaking on behalf of the citizens of Dallas, I want 
to take this opportunity to extend our warmest 
expression of welcome to you and the other Directors 


of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 


All of us are looking forward to having you with us 
in December, and you can rest assured of the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of my office, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and all the official bodies it 
represents. Nothing gives us greater pleasure than 
being host to such a fine group as yours. 

Please do not hesitate to call on us if there is anything 
we can do between now and December that will help 


make your meeting here an outstanding success. 


tober 27: “We understand that a 
hearing will be held November 1 in 
Austin regarding leasing of highway 
rights-of-way for drilling purposes. 
Members of the T.S.&G.R.A. indi- 
vidually and collectively oppose in 
the strongest possible terms any at- 
tempt by the State of Texas to assert 
any rights in minerals under land 
that has been deeded to the state for 
the purpose of being used for high- 
way rights-of-way and roads. It was 
not contemplated by the grantors in 
these deeds that any mineral interest 
was being conveyed to the state and 
in many cases they were executed for 
no consideration or very inadequate 
consideration. The execution of oil 
and gas leases upon these rights-of 
way will result in a chaotic condition, 
will cause a tremendous amount of 
litigation in our courts and will be 
opposed to the best interests of the 
public and the State of Texas in 
general.” 


ll lhl bbb bbb tntindn | 


October 31, 1958 


Sincerely, 
J. BEN CRITZ 


Vice President 
and General Manager 


Leading buyers in the field were 
\l Dishman and Earnest Woodward 
of Del Rio and San Angelo, represent- 
ing Emery, Russell and Goodrich, 
Boston. Their purchases mainly in the 
Del Rio warehouses exceeded one mil 
lion pounds. 

Other buyers include Blanks Ogles- 
by, San Angelo, representing Lobsitz 
Mills of New Jersey; Bill Fields Wool 


Company, Ballinger; Clyde Young, 


Lampasas. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR ONE YEAR 
$10 FOR FIVE YEARS 
Members of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association receive this magazine as a part of 


Association service From dues f the mem 
bers $2.00 per year is deducted for magazine 
or two-thirds the regular advertised price of 
$3.00 per year. Dues payment to the Associa 
tion, as is ubscription voluntary and based 


upon 50c per bag of wool and/or mohair mar 
keted and are usually deducted by growers 
warehouse at time of sale and forwarded to 
Association 

Growers an, if desired end dues direct to 
Association ffice, San Angele Non-member 
ubscriptions should be sent to magazine office 

Box 89. San Anaelo. Texas 


5; postage paid at San Angelo 
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Now Get Lambs To Market 
Up To 30 Days Faster 


IMPROVE WEIGHT GAINS AND FEED 
CONVERSION UP TO 20% WITH 


SYNOVEX- Ip 


Squibb’s new, balanced hormone implant 
developed exclusively for lambs! 


Send for new FREE book 
that tells you how! 


NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, you can make 
more money out of the short lamb feed- 
ing season with a balanced hormone 
implant developed specifically for lambs 
— developed specifically for your type 
of feeding operation: Synovex-L. 


20% MORE MEAT FROM EVERY LB. OF FEED. 
Every lamb you implant with Synovex-L 
“works overtime’—day and night, 
awake or asleep —to give you higher 
weight gains (up to 20%) at lower cost 
per lb. of gain. The small per-implant 
cost of Synovex-L comes back to you 
many times over when your lambs reach 
market weight up to 30 days faster. 


NATURALLY-OCCURRING HORMONES, EXCEL- 
LENT QUALITY MEAT. Synovex-L contains 
only naturally-occurring hormones (no 
unsafe hormone-like chemical com- 
pounds are used.) You get more profit- 
able weight gains safely. Lambs reach 
market weight faster with a fine finish. 
Synovex-L does not cause undesirable 
changes in shape or appearance of the 
carcass. Cooler shrink is normal. Meat 
is excellent in texture, color and quality. 


SYNOVEX-L IS EASY TO USE. Only a few 
seconds are needed to implant each 
lamb with Synovex-L by means of the 
speedy, easy-to-use Synovex implanter. 
Once your lambs are implanted, no 
special handling or feeding is required. 
The potent hormones are absor at 
a scientifically calculated rate so that 
each lamb gets a measured quantity of 
hormone stimulation each 24 hours for 
the entire finishing period. 


YOU CAN GET SYNOVEX-L in 10 implant 
and 100 implant packages. You implant 
each lamb only once and one implant 
lasts for the entire feeding period, from 
60 to 150 days. Get all the facts about 
Synovex-L. Write for new free book 
today! 

FOR BEST RESULTS IN YOUR FEEDING PROGRAM, 
FEEDER LAMBS MUST BE FREE FROM PARA- 
SITISM AND FEEDLOT DISEASES. SEE YOUR 
VETERINARIAN. 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


EDITORIAL 


DOGS AND DOG 


POISONERS 

WE HAVE no brief favoring the dog 
poisoner. It is a most deplorable action 
that leads someone to scatter poison 
at random in the populated communi- 
ties where pets and children alike are 
exposed to sudden death. 

About the same time that the citi- 
zens of that pretty town of Junction 
on the forks of the Llanos were rising 
in justifiable wrath because of a dog 
poisoner’s anti-social activities a ranch- 
man some few miles south of San An- 
gelo reported a loss of $1,000 from 
dogs in his sheep pens. Another re- 
ported the loss of several high priced 
rams. Hardly a day passes that some 
sheepman does not have trouble with 
stray dogs and most of these losses do 
not make the headlines of the news- 
papers. 

A large Texas college had to aban- 
don one project with sheep because 
of dog trouble—a costly situation be- 
cause an experiment was well under 
way when the dogs hit. 

We saw one of the culprits — a 
beautiful pet or a dangerous, ugly 
beast—depending on where the dog 
was, what he was doing and through 
whose eyes he was viewed. Through 
the angry eyes of the hard working 
professor he was a menace to mankind 
and promptly shot as such. 


Sheep are run on a man’s property 
to make him a living, and it is quite 
likely that each sheep casualty cost 
more in toil and dollars than the dog 
or dogs which killed or maimed it. It 
is quite understandable, however de- 
plorable, how a sheep owner, seeing 
much of his year’s work lost in one 
night’s depredation by stray dogs, 
could swear vengeance against all dogs 
and lead him into action quite out of 
keeping with decency or his usual 
civic consciousness. 

Furthermore, responsibility for dog 
poisoners rests partially upon the dog 
owners themselves. No dog owner has 
the right to allow his pet to roam, to 
menace his neighbor or to ruin his 
business. And some of the worst of- 
fenders are the pets which “wouldn't 
harm a fly.” 

Generally speaking, back of dog 
poisoning outbreaks in a community 
in a livestock producing area there 
has been an outbreak of sheep and 
goat killing on nearby ranches. Town 
dogs do “pack” up in numbers of five, 
ten and even twenty-five. They have 
been known to travel for many miles 
and kill livestock, returning in the 
dawn’s light to wag joyful tails at the 
respective back door steps of their 
masters. Only a sheep owner can tell 
you of the havoc, the brutal maiming 
and disaster which confronts him in 
the light of dawn, and only a sheep- 
man can tell you of the heartbreaking 
loss that such a raid can cause. He 
also can tell the dog owner that the 
benker does not allow him to pay off 
his note in dead sheep—or dead dogs. 

Better dog laws, stricter enforce- 
ment of dog laws and more responsi- 
ble dog owners are needed in com- 
munities in areas where sheep and 


goats are grown. These would be ap- 
preciated by the ranchmen. 

Many ranchmen own dogs which 
they use in working livestock and 
guarding property. Few, if any, would 
resort to measures as drastic as poi- 
soning in the deplorable way as pub- 
licized in Junction, San Angelo and 
other southwestern range towns. 

Some people just do not like dogs, 
their barking, their lawn scratching 
activities or their biting proclivity. 
Postmen, milkmen, delivery boys and 
the like sometimes find their regard 
for the canine species turning sour. 

Some people dislike some dogs; 
others dislike all dogs, a few dislike 
the owners of dogs. One may hate one 
dog or its owner. One way or the 
other, poisoning of dogs is neither 
good for the dog, his owner, the pub- 
lic or the misguided soul who let hate 
get the better of his good judgment. 


NEW WOOL SCOURING 
TREATMENT 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that the Albany, 
California, branch has developed a 
new scouring formula which provides 
mild and effective cleaning of the raw 
wool fiber, which does not damage the 
fiber but does result in a waste prod- 
uct that lends itself to treatment that 
prevents stream pollution. 

Stream pollution has long been a 
problem of wool scouring plants and 
the new chemical formula indicates 
that this discovery will overcome many 
irritating and damaging situations. It 
is quite likely, too, that the formula 
which makes possible almost 100 per- 
cent removal of the valuable lanolin 
of wool as against 60 percent under 
present-day methods, will activate in- 
terest in scouring plants in areas 
where pollution of streams has been 
an insurmountable objection. 


HUNTING TO BE 
GOOD 


Almost all wildlife in the South- 
west has made remarkable recovery 
from the drouth. Deer are fat, indi- 
cating a good hunting season, as they 
are also plentiful. Ranchmen report 
more quail, varmints and snakes than 
for many years. 

“The rattlesnakes usually found the 
last few months have not been very 
big but there have been a heck of a lot 
of them.” 

“Jack rabbits in my country are eat- 
ing small grain and becoming a nui- 
sance. Three shooters in a pick-up 
slaughtered over a hundred in one of 
my pastures the other night, but I 
can't see any difference in the popu- 
lation today.” 

“Ranchmen north and south of San 
Angelo have been debating about a 
rabbit round-up or two. Five or six of 
those big jack rabbits will eat as much 
as a sheep. I’ve counted 28 rabbits 
one one three-acre oat patch.” 

Rats and mice have made their ap- 
pearance in unprecedented numbers 
in certain areas of the Southwest and 
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Texas Delaine News 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


THE DALLAS Fair can be chalked as 
another very successful one as far as 
the members of this association are 
concerned. The quality of Delaines to 
be found in the adult and junior 
breeders show was very good. Ivan 
Watson, formerly of New Mexico A. 
& M., and now in the ranching busi- 
ness for himself, served in the capac- 
ity of judge for this event, and he did 
a remarkable job. Mr. Watson has 
spent many years working in this 
field, and he has long been recognized 
for his capabilities. This was his first 
time to be called on to judge in Dallas, 
and he was most pleased over the 
quality of Delaines he found. 

In the adult show, Francis Kott 
and A. C. Lindeman divided the hon- 
ors of champion and reserve equally 
with Francis showing the champion 
ewe and reserve ram, and A. C. the 
champion ram and reserve ewe. These 
breeders have competed for these 
places in many of the local fairs and 
county fairs, and the sheep they had 
for the public to see in Dallas were 
certainly a credit to this association. 

The junior show had some very 
choice animals for the judge, and the 
young breeders are to be commended 





manufacturers of poison are having a 
banner year. 

In fact, almost all kinds of life, in- 
sect and animal, is thriving since the 
land was blessed with rains. 


LIVESTOCK LOSSES 

Sheep and goat losses are a matter 
of concern to some members of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation. Losses in the main seem to be 
confined to small numbers, usually 
under a hundred. These small losses 
are easiest to overlook and the live- 
stock are also easier to conceal. One 
of the most difficult problems for the 
law enforcement officials is to get 
the livestock grower to report his 
losses, however small. 

The report of livestock losses is 
quite important even though it might 
be weeks or even months before the 
loss is discovered. It is especially im- 
portant that the losses be reported 
early as possible. Thieves usually oper- 
ate by pattern and sooner or later 
something comes up that enables the 
law to catch up with the culprit if he 
continues his stealing. 

There are countless ways, it seems, 
for the thieves to operate and lawmen 
are daily discovering new ones. One of 
the growing practices appears to be 
the taking of one or two head of sheep 
or goats at a time. A report indicates 
that a certain restaurant operator 
would drive out every few days, use 
a small caliber rifle to shoot a sheep, 
put it in the turtle of his car. His 
lamb stew was quite popular and very 
inexpensive—to him . . . for a while. 

Notify your Association office in 
San Angelo if you are losing livestock, 
or write to E. S. Mayer, Jr., Barnhart, 
who is Chairman of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association Live- 
stock Theft Committee. 
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for the great work they are doing. 
Anna Rose Glasscock had both cham- 
pions and the reserve ram, while Elam 
Miles had the reserve ewe. Winning 
champion banners seems to be a habit 
of Anna Rose, as she has walked off 
with these honors many times. The 
other breeders in this show, Elam 
Miles, Jerry and Billy Summers, 
helped to get their share of the addi- 
tional prize money given each year by 
this association, however. They did a 
great job of fitting the sheep and hav- 
ing them in show shape. This is al- 
ways very gratifying and certainly de- 
notes that much time was spent ready- 
ing their flocks. We congratulate each 
on a job well done! 

This is an opportune time to re- 
mind everyone, particularly our junior 
participants, to be very careful in 
entering their sheep in the major 
shows to see that all entries are up to 
par and in accordance with the rules. 
These should be double checked by 
the county agents and vocational ag- 
riculture instructors. The boy or girl 
making the entry should then put 
forth every effort to be on hand to 
exhibit their animals as entered, and 
therefore eliminate any questions that 
might arise in the minds of the show 
officials as to their eligibility for show- 
ing. So far, our junior breeders have 
been very punctual in this matter. 

It is very hard to fit show schedules 
in with school curriculum, but if we 
enter the shows, we should also take 
into consideration that entering also 
means showing unless something dras- 
tic prevents our being there. As our 
major shows continue to grow, and 
the breeders continue to produce more 
and better quality stock for exhibition, 
we could find difficulty in obtaining 
stall and pen reservations if we vio- 
late any of the rules and regulations 
found in all show catalogues. 

Norman C. Kohls of Boerne re- 
cently purchased some ewe lambs 
from the flock of L. & W. Steubing. 
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BEST WISHES FOR 
YOUR ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 





HANDMADE 
More Than 30 Years 
of Know-How! 


M. L. LEDDY & SONS 


San Angelo, Texas 
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Norman is a 4-H boy, and these ewe 
lambs should prove most profitable in 
obtaining his start in the registered 
business. We are very happy to have 
him on our membership roll, and wish 
for him much success. 

The continued rains have produced 
the best fall and winter pasture 
growth for several years. This has 
brought about a greater demand for 
good ewes, and not too many are 
available at any price. 

Our Thanksgiving season is almost 
upon us, and we should certainly 


pause in the midst of all the rushing 
around associated with our holidays 
to give an extra prayer of thanks to 


‘ 


God for the many blessings we have 
had bestowed upon us. The year past 
has certainly wrought many changes, 
and the abundance of good pasture 
and crops should make us_ very 
humble. 
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Grover P. Daugherty of San An- 
tonio recently purchased the L. C. 
Purnell ranch, known as the 
Charles Green Ranch, in Brewster 
County, for a reported price of $248,- 
873. The 32,554-acre ranch south 
of Marathon and near Persimmon 
Gap has not been stocked the past 
year. 


also 











FEBRUARY 13 - 22, 1959 


TOTAL PRIZES 
AND PREMIUMS 


$120,000 


Premiums for: Beef - Dairy Cattle - 


STATEWIDE WOOL 
AND MOHAIR SHOW 


LIVESTOCK AND HORSE 
SHOW PREMIUMS 


$70,000 


Goats - Sheep - Horses - Rabbits 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
APPALOOSA HORSE SHOW 


QUARTER HORSE SHOW 


CUTTING HORSE CONTEST AND SALE 
HEREFORDS BRANGUS SUFFOLKS 
POLLED HEREFORDS JERSEYS SHROPSHIRES 
ABERDEEN ANGUS HOLSTEINS SOUTHDOWNS 
BRAHMANS CHEVIOTS HAMPSHIRES 
CHARBRAY CORRIEDALES 

IA 
CHAROLAIS RAMBOUILLETS ae 
SHORTHORNS DELAINE MERINO ANGORA GOATS 
SANTA GERTRUDIS MON TADALES (Type B GC) 


Livestock Entries Close December 15, 1958 
Horse Entries Close January 15, 1959 


JUNIOR LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Calf Scramble 


+ RAMBOUILLETS 


Rabbit Show 


OPEN AND 
BOYS’ SHOWS + BREEDING BEEF HEIFERS 
+ DAIRY HEIFERS 
+ FAT STEERS + DELAINE MERINOS 
+ FAT LAMBS + ANGORA GOATS 
+ FAT BARROWS + READY TO COOK POULTRY 


Grass Judging 





See Everett Colborn’s World Championship Rodeo—15 Performances 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 
Rodeo Tickets $3.60 - $3.00 - $2.00 


$1.50 


(All Tickets Include Admission to 


Grounds) 


GROUND ADMISSION - 50c 
Ticket Reservations Accepted Now! 


JOE FREEMAN COLISEUM 


For Premium List: 
Write to 


A. B. JOHNSON, 
Gen. Mgr. 
P. O. Box 1746 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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8 SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


® 2:00 P.M. — President's Report — President T. A. Kincaid 
0 nve nti 0 fl r 0 a am Address — Jerry Sotola, Associate Director, Armour’s 
Livestock Bureau, Armour and Company, Chicago 


Address — Honorable O. C. Fisher, Congressman, 
2lst District of Texas 
4 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION Secretary-Treasurer’s Report — Ernest Williams 
ADOLPHUS HOTEL — DALLAS Panel Discussion on Physical Measurements of Wool and 
DECEMBER 8, 9, 10, 1958 Their Relationship With Wool Values 
Panel Members: 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 8 Stanley P. Davis — Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station 
9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. — Registration — Lobby, Adolphus Hotel Walter L. Hoode—Marketing Specialist, FCS, USDA, 
2:00 P.M. — Informal Directors Meeting Washington 
2:30 P.M. to 5:00 P.M.—Committee Meetings Elroy M. Pohle — In Charge of AMS Wool Standards 
Wool Laboratory, Denver 
Livestock an R. L. Holland — Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
General Affairs Meeting of Texas Sheep Council 
General Resolutions 7:00 P.M. — Membership Dinner-Dance 
Caucuses of Members of Districts for Purpose of 
_ Electing Members WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10 
6:30 P.M. — Social Hour — Dallas Hosts 9:30 P.M. — Business Session — Ball Room, Adolphus Hotel 
leet! e aa ; Presentation of Awards to State Winners of: 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9 Sheep and Goat and Wool and Mohair Contest 
9:30 A.M. — General Session — Ball Room, Adolphus Hotel Range Management Demonstration 
Call to Order — President T. A. Kincaid Report — Utilization Report on Wool and Mohair — 
Invocation Harold P. Lundgren, Acting Chief, Wool and Mohair 
Address of Welcome Laboratory, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
Response — Stanton Bundy, Jr., Sonora Albany, California 
Address — Honorable Price Daniel, Governor of Texas Report — President, Women's Auxiliary 
Address — Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Educational Consultant Committee Reports 
and Lecturer, General Motors, Topeka, Kansas NOON 


Committee Reports 1:30 P.M. — Report of Resolutions Committee 


NOON Announcement of 1959 Directors 
we Election of 1959 Officers 

Mii mT Selection of 1959 Convention City 

Adjournment 

Meeting of 1959 Board of Directors 





Stetson 
OPEN ROAD 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS Dec. 4—Eighth Annual Sale Capitol 

: Area Hereford Association, Aus- 
we. m8 T ‘rec "y efi KAS i 

Ruseed, handsome, unmistakably : nee Nov. 8 — Directors’ meeting Texas tin. 

Texan, this smart Stetson with the an ~ E Angora Goat Raisers Associa- : “ 

narrow band is a favorite with oil . k enn ‘ . tion, Rocksprings, Ballentine Cc. 8-9-10—Texas Sheep and Goat 

men, ranchmen and businessman Hotel Raisers’ Association Convention, 

alike. The “Open Road” is a hat A oe ed ; oi Dallas. 

that is comfortable and in good : ‘ Nov. 9—San Angelo Fifth Annual 

taste the yeer ‘round, and you'll — Championship Steer Roping and c. 8—West Texas Hereford Asso- 


enjoy the masculine good looks of 8 Branding. ciation Sale, Snyder, Texas. 
this Texas favorite : : 


‘io 11—Hill Country Angus Asso- c. 17—Moore-Lemley-Allen Angus 
$1095 to $100 2 é ciation Eighth Annual Angus Bull Sale, San Angelo. 


Sale, Gillespie County Fair 
Grounds, Fredericksburg. c. 20—Oklahoma Sheep Breeders 


<- pe 3 Nov. 29-——Debouillet Sheep Breeders Association Annual Bred Ewe 
Jaas~ K. Whet sor Kase Association Annual Meeting, Sale, Animal Husbandry Arena, 
1515 Main and Highland Park Village — Dallas "sil aie ss) Roswell, N. M. Oklahoma State University. 
—$$__________ _| Jan. 5-10—Sand Hills Hereford and 
Quarter Horse Show and Sale, 
Odessa. 








. 8—Concho Hereford Association 
Sale, San Angelo. 


30 - Feb. 8—Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show, Ft. 
Worth. 


. 31—Annual Val Verde County 
Boys Lamb Show and Sale, Del 
Rio. 


. 9-15 — Southwestern Livestock 
Show, El Paso. 


13-22—San Antonio Livestock 
eaietl Exposition and Rodeo. 
nletely dir Conditioned 34 
Completely Air Lobby — TP | : : ’ = - Mar. 8—Houston Fat Stock 
Radios — Excellent Rooms . : : Show. 
Fenton J. Baker, Gen. Mgr. ; 


ctintnenatie: TT ob 983 é Mar. Z 1-15—San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show. 
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CONVENTION CITY 


Big D Offers Big City 
Attractions to Sheep 
And Goat Raisers 


SOME OF you attending the Forty- 
third Annual Convention of the Tex- 
as Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
in Dallas, December 8, 9, and 10, 
may be interested in seeing some of 
the interesting points in Dallas. There 
are a number of commercial tours 
which you can make or you might just 
prefer picking out a few of the sites 
that are of particular interest to you 
and seeing them in your own car. 

There is the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts which displays a collection 
covering all mediums and periods of 
art, with emphasis on prints and on 
American and Southwest painters and 
sculptures. It is located on the Expo- 
sition grounds and is open Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M., and Sunday, 2:00 to 
6:00 P.M. Admission is free. 

The Dallas Public Library houses 
a collection of 300,000 volumes, 
4,000 long-play records and 1,500 
films in its new $2,500,000 building. 
It is located in downtown Dallas. 

In the Hall of State on the State 
Fair grounds is an historical library 
of some 7,000 volumes of Texana. 
Manuscripts and correspondence of 


early Texans, rare books, and Texas 
archives are available to the public. 

The Aquarium is one of the four 
largest in the nation and displays over 
4,000 fish and amphibians of 225 
species. 

Dallas Garden Center is a horticul- 
tural education center, with a botan- 
ical collection in its greenhouse, a 
large auditorium, and a library. 

The Health Museum, a most in 
teresting spot, is one of only two in 
the nation. It combines education with 
showmanship to explain the function 
and diseases of the human body as 
well as disease prevention and treat 
ment. A bright and colorful exhibi- 
tion where the wonderfully ingenious 
models succeed as no textbook ever 
could in introducing people to their 
own bodies. A unit, the Planetarium, 
has regular shows at 10:30 A.M. 
Saturdays, and 2:30 and 4:00 P.M. 
Sundays and special showings by ap- 
pointment. Museum hours are 9:00 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M. except Sunday, 
which is 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Admis 
sion free. 

There are many other things to see, 

(Continued on page 10) 





NOT ONLY RANCHERS 
OWN PEDIGREED STOCK 


Volk’s fashion champions have 
been winning blue ribbons 
since 1890—and that’s 68 years! 
So, come view our exhibits 
you'll find a warm welcome 
in attractive surroundings; 
the service pleasant; the 
stock top quality! 


DOWNTOWN STORE: 
1806 Elm Street 


DOWNTOWN MEN'S SHOP: 
Athletic Club Bldg. 
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FOUNDATIONS. 
ACCESSORIES. 
GiFTs. 

GIRLS’ 

CLOTHES 

(at suburbans 
only) 

MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS. 





Plus three suburban stores; Highland Park Shopping 
Village; Live Oak at Skillman; Wynnewood in Oak Cliff. 





STATE FAIR OF TEXAS 
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State Fair 
Winners 


ANGORA GOATS 

CHAMPION BUCK and CHAMPION DOE, TYPE 
B—Jack Klein, Mountain Home 

CHAMPION BUCK and RESERVE CHAMPION 
DOE, TYPE C-—Klein 


RESERVE CHAMPION BUCK and RESERVE 
CHAMPION DOE, TYPE B—Tommy Priour 
Mountain Home 


RESERVE CHAMPION BUCK and CHAMPION 
DOE, TYPE C Priour 


Type B 
YEARLING BUCK 
Jackson 
prings 
BUCK KID Klein, Priour, Klein 
PEN OF 3 BUCK KIDS—Priour, Klein 
YEARLING DOE—Klein, Klein, Priour 
PEN OF 3 YEARLING DOES—Klein, Priour 
DOE KID Klein, Klein, Priour 


PEN OF 3 DOE KIDS—Klein, Priour 
EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK—Klein, Priour 
GET OF SIRE—Priour (‘only entry) 


Type C 
YEARLING BUCK—Priour; Priour 
ris, Rocksprings; Klein 


BUCK KIO—Klein, Klein, Priour, Priour, Jack- 


son, Jackson 
PEN OF 3 BUCK KIDS 
YEARLING DOE—Klein, Priour, Priour 
C. A. Morris, C. A. Morris, Jackson, Jackson 


PEN OF 3 YEARLING DOES—Priour, Klein, C 
A. Morris 


DOE KiD—Priour, Jackson, Klein, Klein, Priour 
Jackson 


PEN OF 3 DOE KIDS—Klein, Priour, Jackson 
EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK 
GET OF SIRE 


Klein, Priour, Jackson 


Klein, Klein 


Priour, John 
Wingate Adam ck 


Morris R« 


Priour 


Priour 


Priour, Klein, Jackson 


Priour Priour, C. A. Morris, Jackson 


/ 
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JUNIOR LAMB AUCTION TOP 


The grand champion lamb was sold by James McDonald, 17-year- 
old 4-H Club member from Rankin, Texas, to Grady Jones Feed 
Store, Irving, Texas, for a record price of $3.15 a pound—15c a 
pound higher than the previous record. The Southdown lamb 
weighed 91 pounds. 


James is the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. McDonald, and the 
lamb was bred by Bobby Penny. In the photograph, left to right: 
Ben Carpenter, Chairman of the Fair’s Junior Livestock Auction 
Committee; Grady Jones, buyer; Ray Wilson, Manager State Fair 
Livestock Department, and James. 


Cc. A. Mor- 


Klein, 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 

CHAMPION RAM, CHAMPION EWE, and RE- 
SERVE CHAMPION EWE — Duron Howard, 
Mulhall, Oklahoma. 

RESERVE CHAMPION RAM 
Jr., Schulenburg, Texas. 

YEARLING RAM-—Howard; 
Bobby Penny, Winters. 

RAM LAMB—Howard; Howard; Stelzig; Penny; 
Jery|l Priddy, Winters; Wendel Schoenberger, 
Kleberg, Texas; Priddy; Schoenberger. 

PEN OF 3 RAM LAMBS — Howard, Schoen- 
berger. 

YEARLING EWE — Howard, Howard, Stelzig, 
Stelzig, Penny, Penny, Schoenberger, Schoen- 
berger. 

PEN OF 3 YEARLING EWES—Howard, Stelzig, 
Penny, Schoenberger 

EWE LAMB—Howard, Howard, Stelzig, Penny, 
Penny, Stelzig, Priddy, Priddy. 

PEN OF 3 EWE LAMBS—Howard, Penny, Stel- 
zig, Priddy. 

EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK—Howard, Stelzig, Penny. 

GET OF SIRE—Howard, Stelzig, Priddy 


~ Walter Stelzig, 


Stelzig; Howard; 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


CHAMPION RAM and RESERVE CHAMPION 
EWE—Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, Plano 


RESERVE CHAMPION RAM and CHAMPION 
EWE—Armentrout G Donley, Plano 


YEARLING RAM—Mrs. Wilson; Armentrout & 
Donley; Mrs. Wilson; Armentrout G Donley; 
J. P. Mitchell, Trenton, Tennessee 


RAM LAMB—Mrs. Wilson; Armentrout &G Don- 
ley; Armentrout G&G Donley; Mrs. Wilson; 
Mitchell; Pat Pritchard, Wingate; Mitchell; 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Bell, Terrell; Bell 


PEN OF 3 RAM LAMBS—Armentrout G Don- 
ley, Mrs. Wilson, Mitchell, Bell 


YEARLING EWE—Armentrout G Donley, Mrs 
Wilson, Armentrout G Donley, Mrs. Wilson, 
Pritchard, Mitchell, Pritchard, Mitchell, Bell, 
Bell 


PEN OF 3 YEARLING EWES—Armentrout & 
Donley, Mrs. Wilson, Mitchell, Bell 


RESERVE CHAMPION 


Reserve champion lamb was 
owned by Leon Sharp, Gail, 
and bred by Dixon Howard of 
Mulhall, Oklahoma. Leon, 16, 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Sharp. The lamb sold for 
$1.50 a pound. 


Duron Howard, Mulhall, Ok- 
lahoma, and his champion 
Southdown ram. 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


EWE LAMB—Armentrout G Donley; Mrs. Wil- 
son; J. A. Pogue & Sons, Lincoln, Missouri; 
Armentrout G&G Donley; Poague G Sons; 
Pritchard; Pritchard; Roger Sanders, Mullin; 
Sanders. 

PEN OF 3 EWE LAMBS—Mrs. Wilson, Armen- 
trout &G Donley, Poague G Sons. 

EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK — Mrs. Wilson, Armen- 
trout G Donley, Poague G Sons, Pritchard. 

GET OF SIRE—Armentrout & Donley, Mrs. Wil- 
son, Poague G Sons. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


CHAMPION RAM, CHAMPION and RESERVE 
CHAMPION EWES—Double ‘’O” Stock Farm, 
Marion, Indiana. 

RESERVE CHAMPION RAM — Ronald Dick, 
Waukomis, Oklahoma. 

YEARLING RAM—Dick; J. P. Mitchell Son, 
Trenton, Tennessee; Double ‘’O”’ Stock Farm; 
John G. Eberspacher G Sons, Seward, Ne- 
braska. 

RAM LAMB—Double ‘’O” Stock Farm, Ebers- 
pacher G Sons, Dick, Eberspacher & Sons, 
Dick, Mitchell & Son. 

PEN OF 3 RAM LAMBS—Dick, Eberspacher & 
Sons, Double ‘’O”’ Stock Farm 

YEARLING EWE — Double ‘’O” Stock Farm, 
Double ‘‘O” Stock Farm, Dick, Eberspacher 
& Sons, Eberspacher & Sons, Dick. 

PEN OF 3 YEARLING EWES—Double ‘’O” Stock 
Farm, Eberspacher & Sons, Dick. 

EWE LAMB — A. C. Wessels, Winters; Ebers- 
pacher G Sons; J. W. Dunnam, Winters; 
Double ‘‘O” Stock Farm; Double ‘’O’’ Stock 
Farm; Dick. 

PEN OF 3 EWE LAMBS—Eberspacher & Sons, 
Double ‘’O” Stock Farm, Dick 

EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK—Double ‘‘O” Stock Farm, 
Dick, Eberspacher G Sons 

GET OF SIRE—Double ‘‘O’’ Stock Farm, Ebers- 
pacher G Sons, Dick 


DELAINE-MERINO SHEEP 


CHAMPION and RESERVE CHAMPION EWE 
A. C. Lindeman, Blanco 

RESERVE CHAMPION RAM and CHAMPION 
EWE—Francis E. Kott, Kerrville. 

YEARLING RAM—Lindeman; Kott; Kott; Don- 
ald Bradford, Menard. 


RAM LAMB—Kott; Lindeman Brothers, Blanco; 
Bradford; Kott; Lindeman Brothers; Hudson 
G Leta Glimp, Burnet; Bradford; G. A. 
Glimp; G. A. Glimp; Hudson & Leta Glimp. 


PEN OF 3 RAM LAMBS — Kott, Lindeman 
Brothers, Bradford, G. A. Glimp 


YEARLING EWE—Kott, A. C. Lindeman, Hud- 
son G Leta Glimp, A. C. Lindeman, Kott, 
Bradford, Hudson & Leta Glimp, G. A. Glimp, 
Bradford, G. A. Glimp 


PEN OF 3 YEARLING EWES—A. C. Lindeman 
Bradford 


Jack Klein, Mountain Home, 
and his champion B-type 
buck. 


Tommy Priour, Mountain 
Home, and his champion C- 
type doe. 
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Showman Raiden and the 
champion Hampshire ram of 
Mrs. Ammie Wilson, Plano. 





Armentrout of Armentrout & 
Donley with champion Hamp- 
shire ewe. 





Champion Delaine - Merino 
ram of H. C. Lindeman and 
Sons, Blanco. 














... Champions ... 





EWE LAMB—Kott, Lindeman Brothers, Linde- 
man Brothers, A. C. Lindeman, G. A. Glimp, 
Kott, Bradford, A. C. Lindeman, Bradford 
Hudson & Leta Glimp. 


PEN OF 3 EWE LAMBS—Lindeman Brothers, 
Kott, G. A. Glimp, Bradford. 

EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK—Kott, A. C. Lindeman, 
Hudson G Leta Glimp, Bradford. 


GET OF SIRE—A. C. Lindeman, Kott, Bradford 
G. A. Glimp, Hudson G Leta Glimp 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


CHAMPION RAM and CHAMPION EWE—Ovey 
Taliaferro, Eden 


RESERVE CHAMPION RAM and RESERVE 
CHAMPION EWE L. F. Hodges, Sterling 
City 

YEARLING RAM—rTaliaferro; Bill Royal, Me 
nard 

RAM LAMB—Taliaferro; L. F. Hodges; L. F 
Hodges; Clinton Hodges, Sterling City; Roy 
al; Taliaferro 

PEN OF 3 RAM LAMBS—L. F. Hodges, Royal 


YEARLING EWE L. F. Hodges, Taliaferrc 
Taliaferro, L. F. Hodges, Royal, Royal 

PEN OF 3 YEARLING EWES—L. F. Hodges 
Taliaferro, Royal 

EWE LAMB—Taliaferro, Clinton Hodges, L. F 
Hodges, Clinton Hodges, Royal, L. F. Hodges 
Taliaferro, Royal 

PEN OF 3 EWE LAMBS--L. F. Hodges, Talia 
ferro, Clinton Hodges, Royal. 

EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK—Taliaferro, L. F. Hodges, 
Royal. 


GET OF SIRE—Taliaferro, L. F. Hodges, Clinton 
Hodges, Royal 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


CHAMPION RAM and RESERVE CHAMPION 
EWE—Victor V. Ramsey, Garland. 


RESERVE CHAMPION RAM Roger Sanders 
Mullin 


CHAMPION EWE—Cox & McAdams, Celina 


YEARLING RAM—Ramsey; Sanders 
McAdams; Pat Pritchard, Wingate 


RAM LAMB —George Athens, Grand Prairie; 
Sanders; Sanders; Cox G McAdams; Cox & 
McAdams; Pritchard; C. W. Hunter G Son 
Blanco; Hunter G Son; Pritchard 


PEN OF 3 RAM LAMBS—Sanders, Cox G Mc 
Adams, Hunter & Son, Pritchard 


YEARLING EWE—Cox G McAdams, Ramsey 
Ramsey, Cox G McAdams, Sanders, Pritch 
ard, Pritchard 


PEN OF 3 YEARLING EWES—Cox G McAdam 
Sanders, Ramsey, Pritchard 


Cox G 


EWE LAMB—Athens, Sanders, Sanders, Cox G 
McAdams. Cox & McAdams, Athens, Hunter 
G&G Son, Ramsey, Ramsey 
Pritchard, Pritchard 


PEN OF 3 EWE LAMBS—Sanders, Cox G M 
Adams, Athens, Hunter G Son 


EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK 
McAdams 


Hunter G Son 


Ramsey, Sanders, Cox G 


GET OF SIRE—Cox & McAdams, Athens, Hun 


ter G Son 
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JUNIOR DELAINE-MERINO 
SHEEP SHOW 


CHAMPION RAM, CHAMPION EWE, and RE 
SERVE CHAMPION RAM—Owned by Anna 
Rose Glasscock, Sonora 


RESERVE CHAMPION EWE—Owned by Elam 
Miles, Star 


RAM LAMB — Glasscock; Glasscock; Miles; 
Miles; Billy Summers, Copperas Cove; Jerry 
Summers, Copperas Cove 


PEN OF 3 RAM LAMBS—Glasscock, Miles 
EWE LAMB Glasscock, Miles, Miles, Jerry 
Summers, Billy Summers 


LAMB FLOCK—Glasscock, Miles, Jerry Sum 
mers, Billy Summers 


JUNIOR RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP SHOW 


CHAMPION RAM and CHAMPION EWE 
Owned by Christine Sharp, San Angelo 


RESERVE CHAMPION RAM—Owned by Wayne 
Sharp, San Angelo 


RESERVE CHAMPION EWE—Owned by Tom 
Glasscock, Sonora 


RAM LAMB—C. Sharp; W. Sharp; W. Share 
C. Sharp; Glasscock; Reading Brothers, Kerr 
ville; Glasscock; Reading Brothers 


PEN OF 3 RAM LAMBS—W. Sharp, C. Sharp 
Glasscock 


EWE LAMB—C. Sharp, Glasscock, W. Sharp 
W. Sharp, Reading Brothers, Reading Broth- 
ers, Glasscock. 


PEN OF 3 EWE LAMBS—W. Sharp, Glasscock 
Reading Brothers 


LAMB FLOCK—W. Sharp, Glasscock, Reading 
Brothers. 


JUNIOR LAMB SHOW 


GRAND CHAMPION LAMB—Owned by James 
McDonald of Rankin, Texas, a 17-year-old 
4-H Club member. James is the son of Mr 
and Mrs. A. J. McDonald. The breeder of the 
champion is Bobby Penny. The lamb was a 
Southdown 


RESERVE GRAND CHAMPION LAMB—Owned 
by Leon Sharp, Gail, Texas, a 16-year-old 
4-H Club member. Leon is the son of Mr 
and Mrs. S. C. Sharp. The lamb was a South- 
down and the breeder was Duron Howard 
of Mulhall, Oklahoma 

CHAMPION FINE WOOL LAMB Owned by 
Johnny Colls, Imperial, Texas, a | year-old 
FFA member, and the son of Mr. and Mrs 
L. J. Colls. The lamb was a Delaine-Merin« 

RESERVE CHAMPION FINE WOOL LAMB 


Owned by John Dillingham, a 3-year-old 
4-H Club member from Shield, Texas. His 
parents are Mr. and Mrs. Jack Dillingham 


The lamb was a Corriedale 
CHAMPION MUTTON-TYPE LAMB—Owned by 


James McDonald, Rankin, Texa The lamt 
was a Southdown 

RESERVE CHAMPION MUTTON-TYPE LAMB 
Ywned by Leon Sharf sail, Texa The 
lamb was a Southdown 

Note: The Grand Champion Lamb and Cham 
pion Mutton Type Lamt and the Reserve 
Grand Champion Lamb and Reserve Cham 


pion Mutton-Type Lamb are the same 
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Champion Rambouillet ram 
of Ovey Taliaferro, Eden. 





Victor V. Ramsey, Garland, 
and his champion Suffolk 
ram. 





The champion Suffolk ewe of 
Cox and McAdams, Celina 





Francis Kott of Fredericks- 
burg and his champion De- 
laine ewe. 


Se SS 
in eae tte ee % 
Christine Sharp, San Angelo, 


and her Junior Champion 
Rambouillet ram. 


Champion Junior Delaine ram 
shown by Anna Rose Glass- 
cock, Sonora. 


Champion Shropshire ram of 
the Double ‘’O”’ Stock Farm, 
Marion, Indiana 





SHeep & Goat RalIsER 


The problems of the wool and mohair industry always receive full consider- 


i 
ation of the Fort Worth banks and their West Texas correspondents. 


You'll find them keenly alert to the many challenges of current production and 
the development of future markets — and always ready to help with every 


advancement for the industry. 


Member Banks of the Fort Worth Clearing House Association 


Bank of Commerce Ridglea State Bank 
Continental National Bank Riverside State Bank 
The First National Bank of Fort Worth Security State Bank 
First National Bank of Handley South Fost Worth State Bank 
The Fort Worth National Bank State Bank of East Fort Worth 
Haltom City State Bank Union Bank & Trust Company 
Hurst State Bank The University State Bank 


North Fort Worth State Bank West Side State Bank 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








For Novemser, 1958 


How? 
When? 
Why? 


RESEARCH ON sheep and lamb mar- 
keting has pointed up several impor- 
tant considerations for sheep and lamb 
producers. Among these are seasonal 
variation in prices, changes in the 
value of wool and lamb, changes in 
methods of marketing, and variations 
in the amount of pencil shrink al- 
lowed on country sales, both within 
an area and between areas. 


A Definite Pattern 

There appears to be a definite sea- 
sonal pattern in prices received for 
sheep and lambs. Prices received for 
sheep are highest in the spring 
(March, April, and May) and lowest 
in the summer, fall, and winter. 
Prices received for lambs follow much 
the same pattern. 


Knowledge Important in 
Planning 

Knowledge of the price behavior 
for grades and classes can be meaning- 
ful to producers in formulating their 
production and marketing plans. At 
Fort Worth, prices of good and choice 
slaughter lambs between 1950 - 55 
were highest in April and May and 
lowest in the fall and winter. Prices 
of good and choice slaughter lambs 
between 1950-55 were highest in 
April and May and lowest in the fall 


Some Important 
Facts About... 


| Marketing Texas 


Sheep and Lambs 


By JARVIS E. MILLER 
Assistant Professor 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 


and winter. Prices of good and choice 
feeder lambs have been seasonally 
highest in February and March and 
lowest in June, July and August. 
These data indicate that the highest 
prices during the year for slaughter 
lambs can be expected in April or 
May. In 1926, prices for these lambs 
at Fort Worth were highest in May, 
$22.56 per hundred pounds, com 
pared with $20.30 in April, and 
$20.54 in June. Lowest average 
monthly prices in 1956 were $17.08 
in January and $17.23 in December. 
Prices of feeder lambs are expected 
to be highest in February and March 
and lowest in the summer months. 
In 1956, average monthly prices at 
Fort Worth were highest in February 
$17 per hundred pounds) and low 
est in July ($14.50 per hundred 
pounds 


Timely Marketing Important 

This information points up the im 
portance of timely marketing. The 
spread between low and high prices 
of slaughter lambs in 1956 was $5.48 
per hundred pounds. On a 90-pound 
lamb, this means the difference be- 
tween a sale value of $20.30 and 
$15.37, or $4.93. On feeder lambs, 
the spread between high and low 





MARKETING COSTS 


rere 


Estimated Distribution of Consumers’ Dollars Spent 
for Lamb, 1955 * 





Item Value of Retail Cuts Where the consumer's 

Consumers’ Percent lamb money goes at 

Dollars 60.6 cents per pound 
Return to Retailer 7.33 30.3 18.4 
Return to Packer-Wholesaler 1.94 8.0 4.9 
Cost at Terminal Market 36 ‘5 9 
Transportation Costs 2.58 10.6 6.4 
Return to Feeder 4.86 20.0 Ba.) 
Return to Rancher 7.19 29.6 17.0 
Total . 24.26 100.0 60.6 


* Lamb Marketing Costs and Margins, Marketing Research Report No. 159, U.S.D.A., Agricul 
tural Marketing Service, Marketing Research Division, ‘‘Feeder Lambs from Ranch near Sar 
Angelo, Texas, to Consumers in Washington, D. C.,’’ p. 29. 


prices was $2.46 per hundred pounds. 
On a 60-pound lamb, this difference 
between a sale value of $10.20 and 
$8.72, is $1.48. 

These are points for consideration 
by producers who are marketing dur- 
ing periods of seasonally lower prices. 
Many of them evaluate present pro- 
duction programs to determine wheth 
er changes might be profitable in light 
of the seasonality of prices. While 
these data provide guidance in price 
behavior, the possible additional cost 
of any changes should be considered 
before changes are made. 


Wool-Lamb Price Patio 

The wool-lamb price ratio has been 
declining in recent years. For ex 
imple, during 1930-39, one pound of 
wool was equal in value to 3.9 pounds 
of lamb, During 
1946-55, one pound of wool was 
equal in value to 3.0 pounds of lamb, 
ind in 1955, this ratio declined to 
2.6. While this has been true in the 
past, the current wool incentive pro 
gram changes the situation. When the 
wool incentive payment is taken into 
consideration, one pound of wool in 
1955 was equal to 3.7 pounds of 
lamb, rather than 2.6 as in the 
market. 


The Value of a Ewe 

Ewes are valuable, both for the 
wool they produce and for the lambs 
that they produce. In Texas, the aver 
age value of the lamb and wool pro- 
duced per ewe was $12.19 in 1955. 
Of this, $8.75 was froin lamb produc- 
tion and $3.44 was from wool pro 
duction. When wool incentive pay- 
ments were included, the wool value 
increased to $4.96, increasing the to- 
tal value to $13.71. 


Lamb Values and Wool Values 

Lamb value has increased relative 
to wool value, from 55 percent of the 
total during 1930-39 to 67 percent 
of the total during 1946-55. Several 
conditions have been responsible for 
this change. Among these are an in 
crease in weight of lambs marketed, a 
decline in the average fleece weight 
and a decline in the wool-lamb price 
ratio. 


live-weight basis 
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Alternatives in Marketing 
Sheep 

In Texas, sheep and lamb produc- 
ers have a number of alternative meth- 
ods of marketing their sheep and 
lambs. 

During 1946-55, salable receipts of 
sheep and lambs at the three Texas 
stockyards amounted to almost one- 
half of the net number of sheep and 
lambs marketed. The remaining one- 
half was divided between auction mar- 
kets and direct and country sales. 

The percent of sheep and lambs 
marketed through stockyards (salable 
receipts) declined from 57 percent in 
1946, to 42 percent in 1955. How- 
ever, at the same time, total receipts 
of sheep and lambs at stockyards have 
increased in relation to net market- 
ings. This is primarily the result of 
packer purchasing activities, both at 
auction markets and in direct buying. 
These sheep and lambs which come 
through the stockyards to the packing 
plants are included in the total re- 
ceipts, but not in salable receipts. 

Seasonal patterns of marketings at 
stockyards and auction markets. These 
different patterns in marketings at 
stockyards and through the auction 
markets result from large numbers of 
fat lambs coming to market for slaugh- 
ter in the spring. These lambs are 
marketed in the terminal markets. Re- 
ceipts at auction markets are higher in 
the fall because of the movement of 
stocker and feeder lambs to market. 
Large numbers of these lambs move to 
market in the late summer and early 
fall. 


Wooled Feeder Lambs 
Preferred 

\ survey of representative Texas 
lamb feeders in 1956 revealed that 
they were generally pretty well satis- 
fied with the types, ages, and weights 
of feeder lambs available. Almost all 
of them stated that they wanted 
wooled feed r lambs. 


Watch Pencil Shrinkage 

In the summer of 1957, over 300 
sheep ranchers were interviewed to 
obtain information on their marketing 
operations. The information is now 
being analyzed, and | am sure that 
you will find it interesting. One of 
the most striking preliminary observa 
tions is the wide range in the amount 
of pencil shrinkage allowed on coun 
try sales in a rather small area. Pen- 
cil shrinkage is something to watch 
very closely. 


Problems in Marketing Texas 
Sheep and Lambs 
1. The demand for lamb and mutton 
\. Is too concentrated in loca 
tion and in season 
B. Appears to be declining rela 
tive to beef 
Number of buyers 
\. On the Fort Worth market 
two firms buy more than 
three-fourths of salable re 
ceipts 
B. Two firms handle more than 
three-fourths of the commer 
cial slaughter of sheep and 
lambs in Texas 
I}. Lack of market information 
\. On range sales 


B. Concerning future prices 

C. Difficulty of relating existing 
market information to local 
situations 


Continued on page 14 
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Cost-Price Squeeze 
Hurts Agriculture 


By C. R. KEATON 
Extension Economist 
New Mexico A. & M. College 


WITH THE 1957-58 recession past 
history, the economy is expected to 
continue upward at the usual rate of 
about three percent each year. Infla- 
tion, the most pressing problem, will 
continue at the 17-year average of 
2.4 percent each year of wages. All 
this continued strong de- 
mand for all agricultural products. 
Wages and salary increases of workers 
are also expected to continue at about 
five percent. Population increase is 
expected to continue at 1.5 percent 
each year, and reach 230 million by 
1975. 

The demand for all goods and ser- 
vices will be strong for the next sev- 
eral years. Increased emphasis will be 
placed upon labor saving devices and 
more convenient goods and services. 
The consumption of food products is 
expected to be affected differentially. 
In general, the per capita consump- 
tion of livestock products (meat, poul- 
try, eggs, and dairy products) and 
fruits and vegetables (other than po- 
is expected to increase from 
percent or much more than 


means a 


tatoes ) 
30-40 
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Marketing Texas 
Sheep, Lambs 
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(Continued from page 13) 


IV. Range sales create problems for 
tanchers in terms of: 

\. Different shrink and weigh- 
ing conditions 

B. Knowledge of quality 

C. Bargaining ability 

V. Marketing costs continue to rise 

\. Wages 

B. Transportation 

C. Interest 

Recommendations 

I. Work on stimulating increased de 
mand for lamb nearer areas of 
production. 

Il. Work to secure better marketing 
information. 

\. Urge the development of 
range sales reports by either 
the U.S.D.A. or the State De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Use the information that is 
currently available to the best 
advantage 
Exchange information with 
other ranches concerning of- 
fers on prices, weighing con- 
ditions, etc. 

111. Study all of the outlook informa- 
tion that you can obtain 

\. U.S.D.A. reports 

B. Extension service releases 

C. Private service 

D. Farm and ranch magazines 

IV. Watch seasonal price changes. 


the anticipated 100 percent average 
for all farm products. Consumers will 
place increased demand on high re- 
source foods of high-quality meats and 
fruits and vegetables and less demand 
on low-resource foods such as cereals 
and potatoes. By 1975, the per capita 
use of foods is expected to average 
from 7 to 11 percent higher, and 
non-foods 17 to 30 percent higher. 

Total farm output during 1958 has 
reached a new all-time high. Even 
though livestock production has de- 
clined, crop production has set a new 
record high. 

The increased production has been 
brought about by favorable weather 
conditions and the usual 1.5 percent 
average increase each year. Surplus 
products held by the government will 
reach tremendous proportions. The 
future trend is for the lower price 
supports for agricultural products, in- 
creased average, larger production and 
continued near record supplies. The 
numbers of livestock on farms are ex- 
pected to increase with larger supplies 
on the market. The strong consumer 
demand for beef, lamb and _ poultry 
meats will hold prices paid farmers at 
about the 1958 level. The lower 
prices for feed concentrates and recent 
profits are expected to bring record 
supplies of hogs to the market in the 
next two years and prices paid farm- 
ers are expected to be extremely low. 
The continued increase in output per 
acre and per animal units is expected 





Big D Offers 


(Continued from page 9) 


the Dallas 





Merchandise Mart, Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Hall of 
State, Storybook Land Zoo, and Bry- 
an Cabin. There is a Homefurnishings 
Mart that is a $6,500,000 furniture 
display building. The nation’s lead- 
ing manufacturers have permanent 
display space here. 

You can take your choice of the 
many things to see in Dallas, but the 
important thing is for you to attend 
the annual convention of Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association. The 
Association needs you and you need 
the Association to help improve con- 
ditions in the Wool and Mohair in- 
dustry. We'll be looking forward to 
seeing you there December 8, 9, and 
10. 

For your shopping guide in Dallas 
take your Sheep and Goat Raiser 
Magazine with you. You will find the 
QUALITY business firms listed in it 
with their WELCOME to YOU and 
an invitation to shop with them while 
in Dallas. 


to continue at about the same rate as 
the increase in demand. 

Prices paid by farmers have in- 
creased about 175 percent since 1940 
or an average of 10 percent each year. 
This has been brought about by in- 
creased farm income and demand for 
new farm technology. The number of 
persons supported by one farm worker 
was 20 in 1957 compared to 10 in 
1940. Increased use of new farm 
techonology is expected to continue 
and the increase in farm cost will 
probably continue at about four to 
five percent, the rate since 1950. The 
cost-price squeeze for farmers will be 
more severe in the next few years than 
in the past. 


LETTERS... 


GOOD INTENTIONS! 
NO MAGAZINE that we have ever 
had has made us as anxious for each 
copy to come out as the SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER. We anticipate each 
arrival of your interesting, newsy, and 
helpful magazine. We find much 
helpful information on the raising of 
sheep and goats. We intend to always 
have your magazine in our home. 
MR. & MRS. GEORGE T. 
RICHARDSON 
Snyder, Texas 


WANTED 


WE HAVE a subscriber who would 
like to buy tanned sheep, goat and 
lamb skins to sell for use as scatter 
rugs. Any information should be 
mailed to this magazine. 


REQUEST 


PLEASE RUN more articles on out- 
look and price of mohair. 
BILL PRUITT 
Route 1 
Glen Rose, Texas 
Ed: Sure would like to, who knows 
about mohair prices? 


ENJOYMENT 


I ENJOY your magazine very much. 
I get lots of news of my old Texas 
friends ... 

CARL T. TAFF 


Sierra Vista, Arizona 


GOAT-PROOF CATTLE 


GUARD? 
October 13, 1958 

WOULD LIKE to say that when 
Humble Oil Company was_ building 
through here in 1928 I was bothered 
by the gate being left open, so I went 
to San Antonio and purchased some 
steel 7 feet long, ¥2 inch thick and 6 
inches wide—had it cut and notched 
to fit and put in a cattle guard 5 feet 
wide and 7 feet long—spaces 7 inches 
between beams. It is still in use after 
30 years, has had no repair other than 
to rebuild sides and is satisfactory. 
The Humble hauled many trailer 
loads of pipe over it. 

About 10 years ago Humble sent 
their welder to look over the cattle 
guard and build two on the Bundy 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


ranch. This he did and made them 
wider at my suggestion. He also 
placed the beams closer together, | 
believe five inches. Stanton Bundy 
is running the paper at Sonora, where 
you can see him and find out what 
you want. 
You are wasting your time with 
pipe and railroad rails. 
GORDON STEWART 
Junction, Texas 


LIKES MOHAIR 


FRANK POPE, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
who ranches near Blue Eye, Missouri, 
with ranch just over the line in Ar- 
kansas, was in Texas on a goat buying 
trip. He was interested in registered 
Angora bucks to put with his herd of 
over 300 does. Arkansas and Missouri 
are becoming more goat-minded and 
the herds are building up rapidly. 
Practically all goats, if not all, are 
coming from Texas. 

The Breeder Directory in the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser is the guide used on 
his Texas trip. 

“I wrote the breeders and got a 
good response. Most all breeders re- 
plied to my letter and I am down here 
to see those who have something left 
to sell.” 

Mr. Pope reported that the new 
$350,000 Elks Lodge building in 
Tulsa has beautiful mohair uphol- 
stered seats of persimmon red. 

“We are proud of this mohair up- 
holstery and think it superior to plas- 
tic or synthetic of any kind. One 
thing puzzles me is why decorators, 
sales people and even people in or 
near the mohair business are so hesi- 
tant or reluctant to stand up for mo- 
hair.” 


POWELL RESIGNS; 
RECTOR NEW KERR 


COUNTY AGENT 

GUY POWELL, who has been with 
the Extension Service almost 34 years, 
is retiring as Kerr County Agricul- 
tural Agent because of ill health. He 
has been Kerr County Agent 11 years. 
Powell graduated from Texas A. & M. 
in 1925. He has served as county 
agent in Wise, Coryell, McCulloch 
and Kerr Counties. In 1951 he re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service 
Award of the National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents. 

W.N. (Bill) Rector has succeeded 
Powell as Kerr County Agent. He has 
served as Grayson County Agent since 
June, 1957. He has served as County 
Agent in Hardeman and Guadalupe 
Counties. Rector has also received the 
County Agents Distinguished Service 
Award. He set up the agriculture de- 
partment at Seguin Lutheran College 
and was department head four years. 


- 


CATTLE SALE 


EDGAR DAVIS, rancher-oilman at 
Abilene, recently sold 400 yearling 
steers, 200 yearling heifers, 100 steer 
calves, and 100 heifer calves to Dag- 
gett and Keen Commision Company 
at Fort Worth. 

Mr. Davis said it was one of the 
best contracts made out of Abilene 
this year. He received 32c per pound 
for the steer calves, 30c for the heifer 
calves, 26c yearling steers, and 25c 
on the yearling heifers. Delivery was 
tor the fourth week in September. 
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TEXAS LIVESTOCK HEALTH 
CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


THE ELEVENTH Annual Texas 
Livestock Health Conference will be 
held Monday, November 17, 1958, 
in Tyler. The Conference, which will 
begin at 9:30 A.M. at the American 
Legion Hall, will be presented by Tex- 
as Producers of Veterinary Supplies 
and co-sponsored by the East Texas 
Agricultural Council and the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

The Texas Producers of Veterinary 
Supplies is a group of Texas firms and 
companies that manufacture and dis- 
tribute veterinary biologicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, and insecticides, associating 
themselves together for the purpose of 
better serving the livestock industry. 
This is an annual meeting of the 
above Association with other partici- 
pating groups. It is strictly educational 
and non-commercial. 

The 1958 officers of the Texas 
Producers of Veterinary Supplies are: 
President, G. Foster Rust of the South- 
west Salt & Supply Company; San 
Angelo, Texas; Vice-President, Dr. R. 
H. Hawkins of Globe Laboratories, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Matt M. Dees, Jr., of Agri- 


cultural Chemical Company, Llano, 
Texas. 

The program includes such inter- 
esting subjects as “Proper Care of 
Livestock for Profit,” by Dr. Dan J. 
Anderson of the Haltom City Animal 
Hospital; “Recommended Control 
Measures for Livestock Insects,” by 
O. H. Graham, USDA Entomology 
Research Branch, Kerrville; “Toxicity 
and Residues of Insecticides,” by Dr. 
R. D. Radeleff, USDA Animal Dis- 
eases and Parasite Research Branch, 
Kerrville; “Systemic Insecticides De- 
velopment and Use,” by R. O. Drum- 
mond, USDA Entomology Research 
Branch, Kerrville; “Screwworm Erad- 
ication Program in Florida,” by R. C. 
Bushland, USDA Entomology Re- 
search Branch, Kerrville; and “Lep- 
tospirosis and Anaplasmosis—Effects 
and Control,” by Dr. Herbert B. El- 
liott, Director of Louisiana Livestock 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

The Conference is open to every- 
one, and all interested ranch people 
are cordially invited to attend. 





A. & M. Wives Club To Hold 
Wool-Mohair Style Show 


THE ANIMAL Husbandry Student 
Wives Club of the Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College of Texas will sponsor 
its second annual Wool and Mohair 
Style Show on November 16, 1958. 
The setting will be in the Ballroom of 
the Memorial Student Center from 
3:00 to 5:00 P.M. 

Two of the nation’s outstanding 
beauties with some 30 of the pret- 
tiest wives in Aggieland will be mod- 
eling clothing designed especialiy to 
prove that wool and mohair can be 
worn around the calendar. 

Miss Texas Wool for 1959, Mi- 
riam LaCour, and Miss Mohair, Gale 
Nichols, each will mode! part of their 
exquisite wardrobes, including their 
coronation gowns. 

Aggie Wives representing the va- 
rious Wives Clubs on the campus will 
model woolen and mohair ensembles 
from the Collegiate Shop in Bryan, 
Texas. 
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MOHAIR 


FALL MOHAIR sales estimated at 
about one million pounds brought 
prices of 7642 cents for adult and 
$1.065 for kid. This is about a nickle 
rise per pound for the adult and a 
nickle or so for the kid. Small lots of 
choice kid brought $1.26 per pound. 
Earlier, three to four million pounds 
sold at 71% cents and under for 
adult, with kid bringing $1.01. 

Buyers in the mohair field included 
C. J. Webre, Jr., San Angelo, of Forte, 
Dupee, Sawyer Co., Boston, who also 
bought 360,000 pounds of fall wool 
at Producers Wool and Mohair Com- 
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pany. Another buyer was Jack Taylor 
or Kerrville, buying for the same firm. 
Louie Ragland, Junction, and Albert 
Field, Lampasas, representing Collins 
& Rowbotham, Boston, also made pur- 
chases, as did Bevie DeMoville of San 
Angelo. 

Warehouses reported selling wool, 
mohair or both the following: Del Rio 
Wool and Mohair Company and the 
Producers Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany, Del Rio; Ozona Wool Company, 
Ozona; West Texas Wool and Mohair 
Association, Mertzon; Stockton Wool 
& Mohair Company, Ft. Stockton; 
Horner's, North Uvalde Wool and 
Mohair Co., Uvalde; Sanderson Wool 
and Mohair Co., Sanderson; Big Bend 
Wool and Mohair Co., Alpine; Marfa 
Wool and Mohair Co., Marfa; J. D. 
Varga, Rocksprings; Hollis Blackwell, 
Goldthwaite, and Lucius M. Stephens, 
Lometa. 

San Angelo warehouses are report- 
ed to have about cleaned up their mo- 
hair and fall wool. Blakeney Ware- 
house reports sale of 100,000 pounds 
of fall wool and 100,000 pounds of 
mohair. The Santa Rita Wool Com- 
pany has sold all its mohair. 

Earnest Woodward, San Angelo, 
has purchased 200,000 pounds of fall 
wool from Wool Growers Central 
Storage Company, San Angelo, for 
Emery, Russsell & Goodrich, Boston, 
at 36/2 cents per pound. 

The San Angelo company also sold 
75,000 pounds of eight-months wool 
to Henry Davis, San Angelo, at 45 
cents. 


WHITE HOLDS FIRST 


HORSE SALE 

TOP PRICE of $1,800 was paid by 
R. B. Baker of Midland for Fiddling 
Doll, a two-year-old blue roan filly, at 
the G. Rollie White sale at 
Brady, November 1. Forty-three thor- 
oughbreds sold in the sale for an aver- 
age of $572 per head. J. W. Mechura, 
Houston, paid $1,500 for a May foal, 
sired by Black Gallant. R. W. Holmes 
of Baton Rouge, La., bought an April 
colt sired by Lucky Oscar for $1,000. 
Holmes paid $5,005 for seven head. 
Mechura paid $4,460 for five head. 
He paid $1,500 for a 5-year-old geld- 
ing, Challataw, by Challadorit. R. O. 


horse 








HIGHLY IMPROVED 
TEXAS RANCH 


5,000 ACRES highly improved on Highway 80 
about 60 miles west Fort Worth; best fences 
cross-fenced; |] pastures; 33 tanks, some to 
12 acres; 96 big aluminum gates; bottom 
land suitable for irrigation; has 1,500 pecan 
trees, two tenant houses, $10,000 each; 
$50,000 main dwelling; corrals and loading 
chutes in each pasture. All minerals except 
700 acres, can lease at present time for $5 
per acre. Hay capacity for 5,000 bales, grain 
storage for about 7 car loads. All buildings 
and fence built since 1950. Actual cost in 
ranch $123 per acre, will sell for $88 per 
acre and carry half or better. Capacity for 
500 cows and 5,000 goats. Fixed to keep— 
Health forces sale. Shown to qualified buyers 
by appointment only 


BROOKS REAL ESTATE 
Highway 281 
Box 135 


Stephenville, Texas 
Phone L-3241 or L-3069 
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Burton, Opelousas, La., bought a 2- 
year-old filly, Full Team, by First 
Team, for $1,000. Burton paid 
$3,050 for five. L. K. Johnson of 
Tulia paid $935 for Willeno, a 4-year- 
old stallion. Johnson bought four for 
$2,370. Dr. LaRue Brown, Henri- 
etta, bought four for $2,120. Several 
colts sold for from $700 to $800. 


SERVING 
WEST TEXAS 
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Milk-Ice Cream 


Phone 6966 


322 Pulliam Street 
P. O. Box 992 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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GIVE YOUR FAMILY 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 


The World’s Greatest Crossing Breed 
For full information write — 


National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n 


Columbia, Mo. 


P. O. Box 324T 








Comfort Christnas 


BarcaLounger's exclusive “Relax-action” pro- 
vides comfort in any position from sitting 
to reclining. Helps relax bunched-up muscles 
and nerves in as little as 15 minutes. You 
don t know how comfortable a chair can be 


until you've tried a genuine, quality-buile 


BarcaLounger' 


with the one and only 






Carcalounaer™ 


BarcaLoungers are decorator-styled for 
the rooms you live in, so no matter 
what your taste, you can get a Barca- 
Lounger to blend perfectly. Sizes to fit 


139° 


everyone. Come in right away and let 


us show you our wide choice of beau- 
tiful designs, coverings and colors. 


up 


Robert Massie Furniture Co. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Varied Cenice 
OF YOUR BANK 


Today's banks are rapidly becoming financial 
department stores. Most people know of the bank's 
role as a mortgage supplier. Homes have long been 
financed through banks. Less familiar may be the 
fact that almost anyone with a good credit can get 


a loan to pay for a college education or buy a car 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
or boat. 


DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 


Bank officers are ready to consult with you con- 
‘ . FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK, Coleman 


cerning your investment problems, including insur- 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 
ance. They will give you advice on your will and, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
after you die, will administer your trust fund or 
rT , : FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 
your estate. They will help you budget your in- 
a as ” , FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville 
come. Through “clubs” they will help you accumu- 
: ‘i ' FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 
late money for Christmas presents and vacations. 


And, if you vacation abroad, banks arrange travel- HATIERAL GHEE OE SveETwaTEn 

ers checks and supply foreign currency. OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 
SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 


THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 


: MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
See Your Friendly Local Banker INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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‘Washington Panade 


By JAY RICHTER 


USDA’s top officials now have a de- 
partment “task force” hard at work de- 
veloping a “new” wheat program. 

Mr. Benson won't reveal the details 
until the new Congress convenes next 
year. Until then, indeed, it will be 
subject to change (he plans to show 
it to his National Advisory Commis- 
sion in December ) 

Meantime, however, it is apparent 
from soundings made within the de- 
partment that the Benson wheat plan 
will (1) call for lower supports, and 
(2) fewer controls over acreage. 

There is some talk inside of USDA 
for a wheat plan along lines of the 
new cotton program. That is, to give 
each grower the option of taking a 
lower support and higher acreage or 
less acreage with a price floor at about 
the present level. 

The Secretary is still dead - set 
against any sort of “two-price” system, 
or the Domestic Parity plan. This pro- 
posal, however, will again be pushed 
hard on Capitol Hill next year by 
many wheat groups, and the National 
Grange. 


You'll hear a lot of pro and con talk 
about whether you are well off or 
otherwise during the current political 
campaign. Here are a few points that 
may help to keep the situation in per- 
spective. 

As Mr. Benson points out, net farm 
income thus far this year has run 
19% above last. The figure is just 
about 12% , however, when you ad- 
just inventories—that is, take into ac- 
count the amount of gain due to sale 
this year of crops held over from past 
years. 

Inflation, meantime, has reduced 
somewhat your purchasing power. In 
other words, there has been an in- 
crease this year over last in farm fam- 
ily living costs. Last year’s dollar is 
today worth about 98c — and a 2c 
drop in less than 12 months is no 
laughing matter. 

Threat of further inflation is cast- 
ing some ominous shadows over the 
future. Your production and _ living 
costs are expected to rise some more. 
The record large outturn of crops, 
meantime, will put additional down- 
ward pressure on markets. 


Expansion of markets may be the 
long-run solution to the farm problem, 
but it won't do for the short haul. 

That is the conclusion of Dr. Wal- 
ter Wilcox, a farm specialist at the 
Library of Congress. Because Wilcox’ 
job is to provide unbiased material on 
agriculture to members of Congress, 
his views have been getting consider- 
able attention in Washington. 

In a recent paper, sharply critical 
of Administration farm policy, Wilcox 
pointed out that in 1957 Americans 





bought 11% more food from farmers 
than in 1952. Yet, he added, “in 
1957 farmers were paid $600 
million less than they were paid for 
the smaller quantity . . . in 1952.” 
In view of this, Wilcox asks, “how 
can so many people in such important 
positions place such great confidence 
in market expansion as a method of 
increasing farm income at this time?” 


What will happen to you, your fam- 
ily, crops and livestock in the event 
of atomic warfare? 

That’s an unpleasant subject, but a 
representative farm group took it up 
in Washington recently. They were 
the members of the National Advisory 
Council on Rural Civil Defense. 

Big idea was to review a plan for 
protection of the nation’s rural areas 
should atomic war come. Included in 
the plan are ways and means of cop 
ing with poison gas and _ biological 
warfare as well as radioactive fallout. 

You may be getting the details soon 
through state and local Civil Defense 
agencies. 


Recent decision of a Dallas, Texas, 
federal judge may hasten the end of 
penalties against wheat grown and fed 
on the farm. The judge held that such 
penalties are unconstitutional. 

Other courts, including the U. S. 
Supreme Court, have reached the op 
posite conclusion. Observers think, 
however, that the Dallas decision may 
prompt congressional action next year 
to remove present penalties. 

As the law stands, wheat is subject 
to penalty when fed or otherwise used 
on the farm—unless plantings are 30 
acres or less, and “due notice” is 
given by the grower that he will not 
market it. 


What about this talk of Benson for 
President on the GOP ticket in 60? 
You can hear some of it around Wash 
ington, but not much from the top 
politicos who run the Republican 
party. 

It is largely industry people with 
considerable resources, but less polit 
ical influence, who have started the 
Benson boomlet. The Secretary 
theless could become a serious con 
tender—at least for second place on 
the ticket—if the GOP does better 
than expected in the congressional 
election on November 4. 

Benson, along with Nixon, has 
been carrying the GOP ball in the 
tough GOP campaign this fall. 

Putting the two men on the Repub- 
lican ticket in °60 could solve 
party problems. The 
considerable 
conservatives 
Nixon, 


none- 


some 
Secretary has 
appeal for Republican 
who don’t much like 
and therefore have been sit 
ting on their wallets. 
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Wool and Mo 


SANTA "RITA WOOL C0. INC. 


BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner 


Phone 3320 
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SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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* WINTER FORAGE 






3 Needs 
PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS 





For the first time in many years, southwestern sheep 
and goat raisers find they are blessed with excep- 
tionally good range conditions. 


However, mature winter grasses are deficient in 
essential protein. Through supplementary feeding 
of protein concentrates, full advantage can be taken 
~ of the present situation. Cottonseed meal and pel- 
hee lets are the most economical protein supplements 
you can feed. 
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CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 
624 WILSON BUILDING DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS Life COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley—Telephone CA-61793 .San Antonio 
Neal Patterson—Telephone OXford 41551....................Midland 


TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 
Arlington Helbing, Jr... guicaelal sbiahiaiaan Dallas Office 
Be Pie POR irricsciihnciecstiniiatieninnines ... }exas Loan Manager 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Telephone RI-2-4147 2105 N. Akard 
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E Southwest Livestock Auction : 
i Sale: Sheep, Goats and Cattle, Saturdays at 11:00 A.M. z 
u PHONE BR 8-4024 UVALDE TEXAS ; 
Four Miles from Overpass in N. Uvalde on Rocksprings Road i 
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Men on the move 


Depend On 











Recause... 


they’re built to stand the tough- 
est wear you can give ‘em and 
still look good, feel good! 
Form-fitting —Hip-hugging 
SANFORIZED — GUARANTEED 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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San Angelo 





RANCHES ' 
CITY PROPERTY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS } 


Continental Fidelity Bldg 
Phone 6727 
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Forte, Dupee, 
Sawyer Co. 
311 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


WOOL --- MOHAIR 


Texas Representatives 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


San Angelo 3568 — San Angelo, Texas 


JACK L. TAYLOR 


Kerrville 688 — Kerrville, Texas 
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Management of 
The Farm Flock 


By JOE H. DIXON 


THE NEXT few months are impor- 
tant ones for flock owners, especially 
for those that do the bulk of their 
lambing during the winter and spring. 
Close attention to the flock at lambing 
time usually pays off well. You will 
find experienced sheepmen as a whole 
spend long hours with their flocks at 
this time, and numerous are the times 
they will save some newborn lamb. 

Mistakes and carelessness during 
the lambing season are often the cause 
for many losses that could be avoided. 
Sometimes that final trip to the barn 
or sheepshed for a last look at the 
ewes heavy with lamb is hard to make 
before retiring for the night. But if 
you make enough of these trips during 
the lambing season you usually are re- 
warded for some of them by saving a 
few good lambs from some of your 
better ewes. If you fail to be there 
when the ewe needs help to deliver 
her lamb, it may prove costly, when 
you arrive in the morning and find 
it dead. Most owners of registered 
flocks have too much invested to al- 
low for too much carelessness. 

Other mistakes can be made in al- 
lowing weak lambs at birth to run 
with the flock, when they should be 
penned with their mother for a day or 
two, to gain some strength. Medicine 
for your lambs with colds and scours 
may usually be obtained from live- 
stock supply houses or from your lo- 
cal veterinarian. 

It is a tough blow to many of us to 
lose a promising lamb at birth from a 
good, registered ewe, and when we 


lose both ewe and her lamb from neg- 
lect, it is rather hard to take. 


When to Expect Ewes 
To Start Lambing 

If you know the date your ram was 
turned in with the breeding flock or 
by chance have kept breeding dates on 
your ewes, you should have a good 
idea when to expect your first lambs. 
The gestation period for ewes to carry 
their lambs is approximately five 
months, or perhaps to be more exact 
from 147 to 150 days. 

One of the first indications that a 
ewe is about to lamb is that she may 
appear restless and has a tendency to 
move away from the rest of the flock. 
If penned in a lot, barn or shed, the 
chances are the ewe will find a spot 
to herself in some corner. 

In many cases you will probably 
notice a few hours before lambing 
the ewe’s rear flank will drop and the 
external genital organs will show con- 
siderable swelling. Generally, from 12 
to 24 hours before lambing the ewe’s 
udder and teats will look full and 
firm. Just before lambing a ewe may 
appear very restless, lying down and 
getting up several times before she 
starts to have labor pains. Frequently, 
while standing she may try to paw the 
ground with her forefoot and is con- 
stantly changing her position. 


The Lambing Period 

Strong, vigorous ewes that are prop- 
erly conditioned seldom have much 
trouble in delivering their lambs. It is 
usually fat ewes that have not had 


Mistakes Costly at Lambing Time 


enough exercise or young ewes lamb- 
ing for the first time that will cause 
you the most trouble at lambing time. 

If you notice a ewe starting to 
lamb, do not disturb her during the 
first stages of labor. Stay at a distance 
and allow the ewe to have the lamb 
without help if possible. If a ewe la- 
bors hard and shows little or no prog- 
ress after some length of time, it might 
be well to examine the ewe to see if 
the lamb is in normal position. Once 
the water bag has been broken and she 
does not deliver the lamb in a reason- 
able length of time, it may be neces- 
sary to give the ewe assistance. 

Before helping a ewe to lamb, the 
flock owner or shepherd should take 
precautions against the infection of 
the ewe. The hands and arms should 
be washed in soap and water, and 
then bathed in a mild disinfectant. 
Then grease the hands well with vase- 
line or other lubricant before trying 
to examine the ewe. 

Normal presentation of the lamb is 
with the front legs extended and the 
head between or resting on them. It 
is usually an easy matter, with the 
first two fingers of the hand, to enter 
and determine the position of the 
lamb without injury to the ewe. If the 
head is turned back, or if only one 
foot and leg is making its appearance, 
then under no circumstances should 
the lamb be taken until the presenta- 
tion has been corrected. 

Many sheepmen insist the heads 
are too large on some lambs and this 
may be true in some cases, but my 
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experience has been that far more 
lambs are hindered from being born 
on account of the shoulder blade 
being hung or one leg is back in an 
unnatural position. By manipulating 
the fingers and hand slowly and eas- 
ily, it is possible to enter the uterus 
and by use of the middle finger re- 
lease the shoulder blade that is hang- 
ing and at the same time pull forward 
the leg that is turned back. When the 
head appears, but the ewe cannot de- 
liver the lamb on account of the 
shoulder being hung, it sometimes 
swells to twice its normal size. Even 
under these conditions the lamb can 
sometimes be saved if the ewe is dis- 
covered in time and the ewe is helped 
to deliver her lamb. Usually the swell- 
ing in the lamb’s head disappears in a 
few hours and the head returns to 
normal size. 


Final Steps in Delivering 
Lamb 

In helping the ewe to make the de- 
livery, once you have the front legs 
and head at or near the opening and 
in correct position, then you may start 
to help deliver the lamb. Pull only 
when the ewe labors and do it firmly 
but very gently. 

After the head and feet are deliv- 
ered, pull the front legs outward and 
down toward the udder to help de- 
liver the shoulders. After the head 
and shoulders are out, it is usually an 
easy matter to complete delivery of the 
lamb. 

In some cases with a young ewe, 
perhaps lambing for the first time and 
the lamb appears to be extremely 
large, better luck may be had by pull- 


ing forward one foot at a time, just 
an inch or two, instead of pulling 
both at the same time, until you are 
sure you are ready to make the de- 
livery. Then pull steadily on both legs 
and press in on the vulva just back 
of the lamb’s head. This sometimes 
helps to get the head started and re- 
leased to where it is a simple matter 
to make the rest of the delivery. 


The Newborn Lamb 

In most normal deliveries, the ewe 
immediately stands up and licks off or 
cleans up her lamb. In other cases, 
if the ewe has had a difficult time 
lambing, she may appear sick and too 
weak to stand at once and mother her 
lamb. Under these circumstances, it 
might be well to pick up the lamb and 
place it close to the ewe’s head, so 
that she can smell it and attract her 
attention and claim it as her own. 
If the ewe does not respond and clean 
up the lamb when placed before her, 
it might be well to use a towel or clean 
cloth to remove all membranes and 
mucous about the nose and mouth of 
the lamb. This will give the newborn 
lamb a better chance to breathe prop- 
erly. But before doing this, try to make 
the ewe claim her lamb. Handling the 
lamb and drying it off sometimes has 
a tendency to make the lamb smell 
differently to its mother and at times 
will not own the lamb. 

The navel cord should be disin- 
fected immediately after birth with 
tincture of iodine to help it dry up 
and prevent infection. Other medi- 
cines no doubt can be used for this 
purpose but iodine does the job very 
well. 
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PHENOTHIAZINE 
(DRENCH GRADE) 
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PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 
with LEAD ARSENATE 


Provides the sure action of Phenothiazine and Lead Arsenate at 
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LABORATORIES, INC. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Kansas City + Denver » Little Rock « Memphis 
Artesia, Calif. » Sioux City,lowa » Calgary, Can. 


“Bankrupt” Worms from Sheep and Goats. No 


starving of animals before or after treatment. 


It is important to get the lamb to 
nurse as soon as possible. Before the 
lamb is allowed to nurse, a little milk 
should be drawn from each teat by the 
gentle pressure of the thumb and fore- 
finger. There may be a little wax 
covering over the hole in the teat, 
so be sure that the milk channels are 
open before the lamb tries to nurse. 

Strong lambs usually nurse without 
iny assistance, but the weak lambs 
may have some difficulty in finding 
the teat and getting started. Some 
times, a little of the ewe’s milk in the 
lamb’s mouth will have a tendency to 
sharpen the lamb’s appetite, and with 
a little help in getting it to stand on 
its feet, many times will go to nursing. 
Once the lamb starts to nurse, your 
troubles are pretty well over with that 
particular lamb. 

\fter nursing, the newborn lamb, 
if getting plenty of milk, likes to take 
a nap and does plenty of sleeping dur- 
ing the first twenty-four hours. Lambs 
not getting enough milk to satisfy 
their hunger will generally do just the 
opposite and are continusously bleat- 
ing and tugging on their mothers for 
milk that is not there. 


Denton Holds Good 
Sheep Show 

The North Texas State Fair, held 
at Denton, September 17-20, had per- 
haps its strongest sheep show in years. 
T. R. Hinton of Keller, Texas, judged 
all breeds of sheep in both the open 
and junior divisions. J. P. Heath of 
Argyle, was the sheep superintendent. 
The Denton show is open to all ex- 

(Continued on page 20) 


economical cost. Recommended for the elimination of Tapeworms 


MIXED BACTERIN 
FORMULA 1 
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COLUMBIA 
SHEEP 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
BREED 





Do you want 
Large, Attractive Sheep? 
Open Face Sheep? 
Good Herding Sheep? 
Good Lambing Sheep? 
Heavy Shearing Sheep? 


IF ANSWER IS YES — 
THEN YOU WANT COLUMBIAS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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SPECIAL 
BOLUSES 





PINK DRENCH 


(Moniezia), Stomach Worms, Hook Worms, Nodular Worms and 


CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 
TYPE D BACTERIN 
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Pump Handle Pete says: 


JENSEN: 


ot anew one” 


Those JENSEN folks are never satisfied. Guess they 
want to make sure you get the right jack for your own 
particular well. And this new JENSEN 11-W is a 
mighty midget if | ever saw one. 
It’s the smallest JENSEN JACK 
ever built but it pumps more 
water with less electric power 
than any other jack I've ever 
seen. Uses only a 1/6 H.P. 
motor but gets down 
to 190 feet without 
any trouble. 
Installation is no 
problem, ‘cause the 
11-W threads direct- 
ly to the drop pipe. 
It has fewer working 
parts, all self-lubricated. Com- 
pletely weatherproof, the 11-W 
requires no pump house. 
You better get all the facts on 
this mighty midget. You'll find 
it at your local dealers — now! 


Jensen Wareer Systems 


Made by JENSEN BROS. MFG. CO., INC., Coffeyville, Kansas 
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Are You in the Sheep Business 


For Your Health? 
YOU ARE? 


Then go right on raising inferior sheep that produce inferior 
lambs and inferior wool! 


BUT 
IF You're In the Sheep Business to Make Money, 
NOW’S THE TIME TO SWITCH TO 
RAMBOUILLETS! 


RAMBOUILLETS produce more pounds of bet- 
ter quality lamb, more pounds of better quality 


wool, better ewe lambs for replacements - - - 
MORE NET INCOME! 


RAMBOUILLET breeders - - - attend 
or write us for free illustrated booklet 


See the REGISTERED 
the shows and sales - - 
and list of breeders. 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Assn. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 
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Management 
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hibitors in the state, and hopes to 
have another good sheep show next 
year. 

Harrison Davis of Dorchester won 
all firsts and champions in both the 
Hampshire and Suffolk open classes. 
Mrs. C. E. Holt of Decatur showed 
both champions in the Shropshire 
breed and first exhibitor’s flock. Mc- 
Farlin Brothers of Valley View were 
the big winner in Southdowns, while 
Fred Smith of Chico seemed to be the 
top winner in the Rambouillet classes. 
Joe and Ralph Amyx, brothers, from 
Sanger, were the big winners in the 
Junior breeding show. 


Tulsa State Fair Has Outstanding 
Sheep Show 

Attending the Tulsa State Fair for 
the first time in several years, I was 
happily surprised in the quality and 
large number of top sheep exhibited 
there. Alvin Dixon of Ames, Iowa, 
judged both the Junior Fat Lamb 
Classes and Open Class Breeding 
Show. The show was held the week 
preceding the State Fair of Texas at 
Dallas. 

Ronald Dick of Waukomis, Okla., 
exhibited the champion Shropshire 
ram as well as the first prize flock. 
Chas. Brink, Olathe, Kansas, showed 
the champion Shropshire ewe. John 
Eberspacher of Seward, Nebraska, 
had the winning get of sire, and first 
pen of three yearling ewes. 

In Hampshires, Armentrout & Don- 
ley of Plano, Texas, and Norborne, 
Missouri, showed all firsts and both 
champions, except on pen of three 
yearling ewes which went to Charles 
Brink. 

Duron Howard dominated the 
Southdown classes, with Walter Stel- 
zig giving him strong competition in 
several classes. Walter’s show flock 
has been on the circuit for several 
weeks, but was presented in nice con- 
dition. Moehle & Sons of Enid, Okla., 
showed some fine Southdowns, as 
usual. 

C. W. Flint, Jr., of Tulsa, showed 
both Suffolk champions. Oklahoma 
State University exhibited the first 
prize flock and get of sire. Flint won 
the pen of three ram lambs and pen 
of three ewe lambs. Other Suffolk ex- 
hibitors with strong flocks at the show 








NOW HAVE: 


Sorghum Almum, Rescue. 

K. R. Bluestem, 

Buffel, Rye, Bermuda, 

Orchard, 

Texas Winter, Blue Panic, 

Sand Drop, 

Australian Rhodes, 

Button and Hubam Clover, 

and Alfalfa. 
Next spring will have the above, plus Uvalde 
and El Reno Side Oats, Blue Grama, Weeping 


and Boers Love, Johnson Grass, Indian, Okla- 
homa Bluestem, Switch Grass, and Buffalo. 


Your orders and inquiries heartily appreciated. 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 


Long Distance 
Tel. CA 6-5665 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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were Jack Patterson of Alex, Okla., 
and Herman Popp, Haven, Kansas. 

The Dorset show was one of the 
strongest I have seen in years. Okla- 
home State University showed both 
champion ram and ewe and first ex- 
hibitor’s flock and get of sire. Leonard 
Steward, Grenola, Kansas, showed the 
first prize yearling ram and first aged 
ewe. Dorset Haven Farms of Kremlin, 
Okla., exhibited the top ewe lamb and 
first prize pen of three ewe lambs. 
John G. Peters of Enid and A. J. Rex- 
root, Aline, were other Oklahoma 
Dorset breeders that made their pres- 
ence felt in the show. 

The grand champion fat lamb of 
the junior fat lamb show was a South- 
down exhibited by L. D. Barker of 
the Snyder FFA. The lamb was bred 
by Duron Howard of Mulhall. 

The reserve grand champion fat 
lamb of the junior show was a neat 
and trim Hampshire, showed by Ralph 
Kooken, Kingfisher FFA. 
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SHEEP PREMIUMS $7,000 
AT FORT WORTH 
PREMIUMS IN sheep classes at the 


1959 Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show will total more than 
$7,000, W. A. King, superintendent 
of the livestock department, has an- 
nounced. 

Winning exhibitors will be award- 
ed $6,030 during the open show. The 
junior show, limited to exhibitors who 
are members of Texas 4-H and FFA 
chapters, will offer $1,128 in prizes. 

Classes are for Suffolk, Corriedale, 
Hampshire, Rambouillet, Delaine Me- 
rino, Shropshire, Southdown, Cheviot, 
Montadale and other breeds and cross- 
breeds. 

Deadline for entering sheep is De- 
cember 15. Entry blanks and infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, P. O. Box 150, Fort 
Worth, Texas. The 1959 show will 
be held in Fort Worth, January 30 
through February 8. 

The 1959 show will offer the larg- 
est amount of prize money in its 63- 
year history. About $194,000 will be 
given winning exhibitors in the vari- 
ous livestock and horse divisions and 
to top cowboys in the exposition ro- 
deo. The rodeo will feature Dale Rob- 
ertson, star of TV’s western series, 
“Tales of Wells Fargo.” 

PES 

DANGER 

THE APPLICATION of insecticides 
by spray or any other method is po- 
tentially dangerous to the user and to 
others. It cannot be stressed too em- 
phatically that all the precautionary 
instructions on the containers be fol- 
lowed exactly and without fail. 

It is pointed out that organic phos- 
phate insecticides and many others 
which are unique discoveries of the 
hard working chemist are very effec- 
tive on insects and animal parasites of 
many varieties but also they are poi- 
sonous to man if improperly used. 
Furthermore, some of these poisons 
are slow acting systemic poisons 
against which science has only vague 
and generally imperfect antidotes and 
routines of treatment. 

Again, we urge that the ranchman, 
farmer and those using poison be care- 
ful, very careful. It could save your 
life! 
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Fine Wool 
and... 
Clippings 


HEARD about the two cement mix- 
ers that ran away and got married? 
Got a little sidewalk running around 
the house now.—Link-Belt News. 


IN Alaska there is a highway sign 
stating that: “A man who can drive 
safely while kissing a pretty girl is not 
giving the kiss the attention it de- 
serves.” 


A RATHER attractive young lady was 
out for the evening with a rather bor- 
ing young man. Trying desperately to 
make conversation, the young man 
said, “How do you keep such a lovely 
complexion?” 

“That's easy,” said the girl. “I take 
milk shower baths.” 

“How do you do that?” asked the 
young man. 

“IT have a very tall cow.” 

A BUSINESS school teacher was giv- 
ing her stenographic students their 
first test. 

“Now then, ladies, what is the first 
thing to do when your employer buz- 
zes?” 

A hand shot up quickly. “You pick 
up your notebook and pencil,” ven- 
tured a future blessing to business- 
men, “and answer the buzzard 
promptly.” 


THIS story was told recently at the 
Dutch Treat Club. A woman consult- 
ed a famous psychiatrist because her 
husband thought he was a refrig- 
erator. 

“Don’t worry,” said the doctor, “it’s 
a common delusion for a person to 
think he’s a refrigerator. Your husband 
will get over it.” 

“Yes, I know,” declared the wo- 
man, “but he sleeps with his mouth 
open—and the little light keeps me 
awake.” 


MISS Lulu Twittle and Josh Guffy 
were found in a parked car uncon- 
scious from monoxide but were rev- 
ved up by our fire department. When 
found they had their arms around 
each other with the motor running. 


GRAN’MAW Whipple, whose hus- 
band Shep is an old sheep raiser, wuz 
dyeing her curtains bright blue the 
other day when one of the lambs fell 
into the tub. She fished it out unhurt. 
Later a passing tourist saw it and 
bought it at a good price thinking it 
was a new kind. Gran-maw, realizing 
she had a good thing, is now turning 
out to be the biggest lamb dyer in 
these parts. 


THE bishop had preached a fine ser- 
mon on married life and its beauties. 
Two old Irishwomen coming out of 
church were heard commenting on 
the sermon. “’Tis a fine sermon his 
Riverence would be after giving us,” 
said one to the other. 

“It is, indade,” was the quick reply, 
“and I wish I knew as little about the 
matter as he does.” 


A POSSE had just captured a horse 
thief and was preparing to string him 
up. A member of the crowd spoke 
up. “May I say a prayer for this man?” 
The deputy in charge of the posse pro- 
tested vigorously. “Are you tryin’ to 
sneak this varmint into heaven when 
he ain’t even fitten to live in Texas?” 


HAVING read so much about the bad 
effects of smoking he decided to give 
up reading. 


CHIVALRY: A man’s inclination to 
protect woman from every man but 
himself. 


A CHINESE student was riding in an 
auto with one of our western speed- 
demons one day. The driver saw a 
train coming, and said: “Unless we 
beat that train across we shall be de- 
layed three minutes.” He stepped on 
the gas, and made it, with only sec- 
onds to spare. When they were safely 
across, the Oriental asked quietly: 
“Now, what are you going to do with 
the three minutes?” 


LIVE so that after the minister has 
ended his remarks, those present will 
not think they have attended the 
wrong funeral. 


AFTER repeatedly pushing the ele- 
vator button an impatient man finally 
pried open the doors and stepped into 
the shaft. Plummeting down past the 
sixth floor, he said indignantly, “What 
am I doing here? I wanted to go up!” 


TOM: “Say, Bill, how did you get 
that swelling on your nose?” 

Bill: : “Oh, I bent down to smell a 
brose in my garden.” 

Tom: “You mean a rose, don’t you? 
There’s no ‘b’ in a rose.” 

Bill: “There was in this one.” 


SOME stories never wear out be- 
cause they have the power to drive 
home truth of practical value. They 
may in reality be little more than fa- 
ble or parable, so far as their actual 
occurrences are concerned, but they 
were not born to die. 

Such is the story attributed to 
Henry Ward Beecher, the great Amer- 
ican preacher of a former generation. 
The story runs like this: 

A horse-trader once went to Henry 
Ward Beecher and said: “Mr. Beech- 
er, | have a good family horse I want 
to sell you. He is a good carriage 
horse. He works double with any other 
horse and on either side of the tongue. 
In short, he is a good all round horse 
and a good team worker.” Mr. Beech 
er replied: “My friend, I can’t buy 
your horse, but I would like to have 
him as a member of my church. 


IS THE behavior of children actually 
becoming increasingly worse? Perhaps 
it is, especially from the standard of 
parents, grandparents, and society as 
well. Confronted with the worrisome 
problem of child raising and the so 
called juvenile delinquency, one writ 
er summed up the probable consensus 
in these blunt words, and I quote: 
“Our children now love luxury, they 
have bad manners, contempt for au 
thority, disrespect for older people. 
Children nowadays are tyrants. They 
no longer rise when their elders enter 
the room, they contradict their par- 
ents, chatter before company, gobble 
their food, and tyranize their teach- 
ers.” Of special interest is the fact 
that this is NOT a quotation from the 
latest issue of Parents Magazine, but 
the words of SOCRATES, written in 
the fifth century before Christ. 

















“Our engineers are still working 
on the dampness problem.” 














WORRY ABOUT 
SOMETHING ELSE! 


We're taking care of your breeding problems for you, so that 
you can be assured there's nothing else you can do 
to improve your flock! 
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KENNY MANN AND HIS CHAMPION 
Kenny Mann, 13, Big Lake, who, with his brother, James, 


swept the Odessa Show, is shown here with 
his reserve champion ram 


ANOTHER REASON YOU CAN BE ASSURED 
WITH PIERCE RAMBOUILLETS 


22 Characteristics Measured 


and Rated on EVERY 


+ * 


Registered Sheep! 


MILES PIERCE = V. 1. PIERCE 


Phone TE 7-5932 Phone EX 2-2398 
ALPINE, TEXAS OZONA, TEXAS 











These Remedies Mean 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


The Problems of 


Healthier Sheep and Goats Your Estate 


— Try The New Highly Effective 
pit. FLY-REPELLENT and ANTISEPTIC 


Vee Ml 
a, ANTA-PEL 


A docking fluid for use on sheep and goats for 
DOCKING, CASTRATION, EAR MARK. 
ING and SHEARING CUTS and WOUNDS 


Promotes healing 
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GOL YY... 


Serves as a protectant to damaged tissue 
Acts as an antiseptic to keep down infection 
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Animal tests show it does not cause the wool 
to loosen or slip 


Protect Your Animals from 
atten 
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SCREW WORM 
SMEAR NO. 215 
SQ 
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Screw Worm Infection 


SCREW WORM SMEAR No. 215 


@ Instantly kills screw worms 


e Ideal for Sheep and Goats. Does not 
cause “Big-Joint”’ 


e Easy to use, leaves soft, elastic scab 


e Prevents infection of cuts and abrasions 
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SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH 
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Demand this Proven, Animal-Tested 
Sheep and Goat Drench 


SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 


@ Proven by extensive research to be the most 
efficient formula available 


stomach and intestines to get desired results 


formulation 


Heie’s A New Special Dip Formula 


Made Expressly for Angora Goats 
AY RN WD 
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=> 
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SSW 


WN Loko ant ay 


Contains D.D.T. and SOLUBLE PINE TAR 


Use as a dip to control common lice 
Adds luster and quality to Mohair 


Dip penetrates to animals skin giving maximum 
effectiveness 


Easily measured and mixed in water 


Products Are Manufactured by 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 


Box 4186 Fort Worth, Texas 








e By actual tests more of this drench reaches | 


@ More economical to use when compared with | 
other drenches because of higher effectiveness | 


@ Less absorption and toxicity due to superior | 


By R. D. 


(Third of a series of articles of 
importance to the ranchman) 


Business Continuation 

1. Does your will give your executor 
the right to continue your 
business? 

2. Have you inadvertently made the 
probate court your future partner? 
The answer to these questions is too 

lengthy to be discussed fully here. Suf- 

fice it to say, that a sole proprietorship 
cannot be continued without specific 
authority in the will, that a partner- 
ship is automatically dissolved upon 
the death of a partner and that the 

probate judge can order stock in a 

close corporation sold under certain 

conditions. 


Some Questions About 

Business Interests 

1. What steps have you taken to pre- 
vent the government from placing 
a higher value on your business 
than it is worth? 

. Unless you want your business car- 
ried on by your family, what have 
you done to assure its sale at a 
fair price? 

. How would you like to be in busi- 
ness with your partner's widow 
and children, or some stranger she 
may marry? 


These are just a few of the many 
questions which emphasize the neces- 
sity of a proper buy-out agreement for 
a business interest. If there is no 
agreement, the government may tax 
the business on the market value 
rather than the book value. This may 
more than double the valuation of 
the business and thus will increase the 
total estate for tax purposes far beyond 
the value placed on it by the business 
owner. Not having foreseen this in- 


FOUTS 


crease in valuation, the businessman 
has not made adequate provision for 
enough cash. Since taxes cannot be 
paid with bricks or machinery, other 
assets must be sold to raise the cash, 
with consequent losses to the family. 
To prevent this unnecessary loss, 
agreements can be entered into by 
sole proprietors, partners or stockhold- 
ers to fix the value of the business in- 
terest. Life insurance is the logical so- 
lution to provide the funds to buy out 
the interest of the deceased. If drawn 
at arm’s length, such agreements will 
normally help to fix the value for 
estate tax purposes, will create a guar- 
anteed market at a_ predetermined 
price, will keep the probate court out 
of the business, will enable the surviv- 
ing business associates to carry on and 
will prevent undue hardship and liti- 
gation for the family. 


4. Do you know how your corporation 
can prevent liquidation of the rest 
of your estate? 

The law permits a corporation to 
redeem as much of its stock as is 
necessary to pay the estate taxes of a 
deceased stockholder, provided the 
stock represents more than 35% of 
his gross estate or 50% of his taxable 
estate. The corporation can enter into 
an agreement with the stockholder 
that it will buy as much stock as is 
needed for this purpose. In order to 
make certain that it will have the cash, 
the corporation can insure the life of 
the stockholder and name itself as 
beneficiary. When the stockholder 
dies, the corporation receives the in- 
surance proceeds free of income tax 
and is thus able to buy the stock of 
the deceased without impairing its 
working capital. The estate receives 
the cash in exchange for the stock, 
enabling the executor to pay the taxes 
without forced liquidation. 











The DELAIN 


has an unexcelled record for longevity 
and productiveness. 








Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary 


Write for information 


Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n 


Route 1, Burnet, Texas 
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5. Have you taken advantage of the 
right granted by Congress to leave 
your family some tax-free income? 
The first $5,000.00 received by 

the family of a deceased employee is 

not subject to income tax. The em- 
ployer can deduct this amount from 
income tax as an ordinary and neces- 
sary business expense. If life insur- 
ance is used to fund these payments, 
there is a double tax advantage be- 
cause the employer receives the insur- 
ance proceeds, tax-free, even though 
it deducts the payment to the family 

a; an expense. The employer would 

thus be making the payment net after 

taxes. 


6. Do you know under what condi- 
tions the government will subsi- 
dize your retirement through your 
business? 


7. Do you know about the triple tax 
exemptions permitted by law if 
your business adopts certain quali- 
fied plans? 


These two questions refer to pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans. For 
many years it has been possible to 
adopt either one plan or both provided 
there was strict compliance with the 
law and the regulations. Stockholder- 
employees may also be included under 
certain conditions. The government is 
thus encouraging retirement plans for 
employees by special income tax treat- 
ment of contributions to these plans. 
First, any payments made to a duly 
qualified plan or trust are deductible 
from income tax. Second, the em- 
ployee pays no income tax until he 
starts receiving his pension (except a 
small amount for the cost of life in- 
surance, if the plan is insured). 
Third, the trust holding the pension 
funds pays no income tax on the earn- 
ings of the trust. These tax advan- 
tages may be added to the numerous 
business reasons why these plans in 
various combinations have been adopt- 
ed by so many firms all over the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 





WOOL GROWERS TO TOUR 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA and New Zealand will 
be visited by a group of American 
wool growers this winter. Departing 
from San Francisco on December 28, 
the party will embark on an air voyage 
sponsored by the South Dakota Wool 
Growers Association. 

After seeing the New Year arrive in 
Hawaii, they will spend ten days tour- 
ing sheep ranches, experiment farms 
and other places of agricultural inter- 
est in New Zealand. From there, they 
will proceed to Australia for a similar 
visit. Plans are being made with both 


the Australian and New Zealand 
Wool Boards for meetings with sheep 
producers and agricultural leaders 


from those two countries. 
After completing their visit to these 
areas, most of the group will go on to 


Siam, Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
and finally Japan. The entire trip, in- 
cluding transportations, meals and 


hotel for a period of approximately 
five weeks will cost less than $2,400 
per person. The purpose of this busi- 
ness-vacation is to acquaint American 
sneep producers with wool growers in 
other lands. 


The members of the group come 


from South Dakota, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado and Utah. It is still possible for 
others to join this “Australian Jour- 
ney” if they are interested. Further in- 
formation can be obtained by writing 
to the South Dakota Wool Growers 
Association, 101 27th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. All inquiries 
should be made immediately because 
of the short time until departure. 
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GOOD GRAZING 
JACK RICHARDSON, Uvalde ranch 


er, says the grasses on his ranches are 
better than he has ever seen them. 
He believes he will add 500 to 1,000 
pounds of beef per acre this season. 

He is running 300 cows, calves and 
yearlings on 150 acres of rootplowed 
and planted Sorghum Almum. He will 
leave these on for 90 days. 

In another pasture he has 200 acres 
of Sorghum Almum, 200 acres of 
Blue Panic and 110 acres of Buffel. 
He is grazing 800 yearling cattle on 
this field. Jack said they threshed 
30,000 pounds of seed from the 200 
acres of Sorghum Almum and did not 
remove the cattle. 


COLONIAL WOOL COMPANY 


222 SUMMER STREET : BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Established 1921 





GEO. ALLISON 


Texas Buyer and 
Representative 
1621 Grierson 

San Angelo, Texas 


Phone 22698 





HEAR YE: 
KEEP AMERICAN 
LABOR EMPLOYED, 





JOE SKINNER 


Southwest Buyer and 
Representative 
605 S. Solano 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


BUY ONLY PRODUCTS 
MADE IN U.S.A. - 


THEY ARE BEST 
BY EVERY TEST 
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CONTACT 
CADDO 
WRIGHT, Live Stock Specialist tor 


Burrus Feed Mills, for the Latest Sheep 


and Goat Feeding intormation, Including: 
* Lamb creep feeding 


Commercial feeding of lambs 
for market 


Wintering ewes and nannies 


Feeding lambs and breeding stock 


for show 


BURRUS FEED MILLS 


P.O. BOX 1688 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 
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4 

4 
PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS | 
AT THE SALES 
5 
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' 
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AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS'N. 


Incorporated 1900 ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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GANANTON!0 


Home of the 


FAMOUS SMORGASBORD 


COFFEE SHOP — Open 24 Hours 
TEXAS SHEEP 
AND 


GOAT RAISERS’ 
HEADQUARTERS 











Kit contains special marking ink, dies (4° 
and %") plus NEW tong with concealed 
opring to prevent penne: deeper throat for 
ase from + angle; Digits changed individ- 
eally from front. #4.00 and up according to 
sumbers or letters wanted. 

See your deeler or 
Send for FREE "ilvstrated Price Folder 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY €O 


1965 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 























OF 
LEATHER SOFT AND PLIABLE, , THE INDIANS 
OF COLONIAL. AMERICA SOMETIMES RUBGED 
IN FAT OR SUET; SOMETIMES USED A MI¥TURE 
PREPARED FROM ANIMAL BRAINS INSTEAD, 
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MAN WHO LACKED PORK 
IN EARLN NEW ENGLAND 
IT APPERRS, WAS LCOKED 

UPON AS DISREPUTABLES 


Ve word BACON, 


IT Abs SAID, MIN BE TRACED 
FO LORD BACON OF 


When 
Please 


Answering Advertisements 
Mention This Magazine 
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Hugh L. George 


Registered Civil Engineer 


Licensed and Bonded State Surveyor 
Registered Public Surveyor 


34 Years With West Texas Boundaries 
We Survey The Earth 


207 Central National Bark Bidg. 
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SHEEP RAISERS 


ask your Dealer for 


New Longhorn 
Sheep Branding Fluid 


MADE FOR YOU 
Comes READY-TO-USE 
in FIVE COLORS 


QUICK DRYING—LESS SMEARING 
ECONOMICAL—LASTS ALL YEAR 
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A Texas product for Texas use 
LONGHORN PAINT COMPANY | 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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TEXAS CORRIEDALE NOTES 


By Secretary E. Bergman 
JULES R. GIPSON of Johnson City, 


* Texas, has sold all of his Corriedale 


rams for a price well above average, 
and he is still getting inquiries for 
rams. 

In a letter from Curtis Siegmund 
of Ledbetter, Texas, he tells us that 
he has sold all the ewes that he had 
for sale and still gets requests for 
more. At that time, he had two rams 
left. 

E. Sonny Bergman has sold a num- 
ber of registered Corriedale ewes to 
establish foundation flocks for O. W. 
Milburn of Spicewood, Texas, Carl 


Andrews and son of Granbury, Tex- 
as, and Willie Lee and Allen Russell 
of Cleburne, Texas. 

Robert C. Duke of the Duke Ranch 
of Johnson City, Texas, recently pur- 
chased a stud ram from E. Bergman 
of Round Mountain, Texas, for a 
price of $200. 

The demand for good Corriedales 
has held up well. 

Lawrence Hartman of Fredericks- 
burg, Texas, has also sold a flock of 
ewes. 

The Texas Corriedale Association 
is planning a membership meeting at 
San Antonio during the Exposition on 
the day the Corriedales are judged. 


WHY STOCK YARDS 
ARE LOSING OUT 


THE U. S. Department of Agriculture 
market reporting publication, Western 
Roundup, declares that this year, with 
a strong demand for stockers and feed- 
ers, buyers are going direct to the 
ranches and local auctions, ignoring 
central markets; that transportation 
charges and shrinkage losses are lower 
and speculator trading increases. 

On the other hand, states the 
Roundup, when ranchmen have to 
look for buyers, terminal or central 
markets have more to offer and are 
better equipped to handle more live- 
stock in a short period of time than 
are local auctions. 
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Alice Claire Jones 
Wins Annual Award 


A YOUNG woman with a love for 
livestock and the great out-of-doors, 
Alice Claire Jones of Sonora, is the 
1958 winner of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Award. According to the 
announcement from the state 4-H 
Club office, she will receive an all- 
expense trip to National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, November 30 - 
December 4, and has earned the title 
of the state’s outstanding sheep and 
wool producer for the year. 


The annual award is provided by 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation. The donor also provides a 
medal for the county winner in the 
program. The award has been offered 
for many years and was established to 
recognize the work of outstanding 4-H 
Club members in sheep and goat work. 


The Sutton County 4-H member 
has excelled not only in the procedure 
of fat and breeding sheep and prize 
winning wool exhibits but also as a 
judge of wool, mohair, livestock, grass 
and rangeland as well. 


The 1957 Sutton County 4-H 
Range Judging Team went all the way, 
but had to borrow a few months out 
of 1958 for the team to finish the 
job started the year before. They were 
district, state and international cham- 
pions. The big one was won in Okla- 
homa when teams from 28 states and 
13 foreign countries vied for top hon- 
ors. The name of Claire Jones ap- 
peared as the second ranking indi- 
vidual in the international contest and 
as the high individual in the state 
contest. 


The county grass judging team, of 
which she was a member, likewise 
won many honors and in 1957 she 
was the overall high individual in the 
judging contests held in connection 
with the Sonora Wool Show. 

Her record on sheep and wool pro- 
duction has also been impressive. She 
and her brother are partners with 
their range flock of 50 _ breeding 
sheep. From this flock have come the 
fleeces which have won several awards 
at the Sonora Wool and Mohair 
Show, including the grand champion 
bag of wool in 1955. She has been a 
consistent winner in the county show 
with her lambs and has also placed 
well at Houston, Kerrville and San 
Angelo. Her beef calves have won 
awards in the county show and at 
San Antonio. 

The state winner is the daughter 
of Mrs. Alice Jones is a junior in So- 
nora High School, where she is active 
in sports and in many school clubs 
and organizations. Likewise, she is 
active in church and other youth 
groups in Sonora. She was a “Miss 
Mohair Duchess” in 1958. 

In commenting upon her experi- 
ences, she says, “Gradually, I have in- 
creased my knowledge of feeding and 
can now advise others. My interest in 
the ranch led’me to study grasses, 
livestock, wool and mohair judging 
and range management. I have had 
much encouragement and assistance 





ALICE CLAIRE JONES 


from friends and leaders and feel that 
I can now repay those for their help 
by assisting younger 4-H members 
with their demonstrations. I believe 
my 4-H training will help us not only 
to improve our sheep but the ranch 
as well.” 


The highly successful 4-H career 
of the Gold Star girl and county lead- 
ership winner has been supervised by 
Sutton County Agent D. C. Langford. 
Miss Jones gives special credit to her 
mother and brother for their help and 
to Fred Earwood for his encourage- 
ment and to E. B. Keng, SCS, and 
G. O. Hoffman, extension range spe- 
cialist, for their help in grass and 
range training and to her local adult 
leaders, Harold Friess and Edgar 
Glasscock, for their many words of 
encouragement and invaluable assist- 
ance throughout her five-year 4-H ca- 
reer. 


Langford describes Claire as an out- 
standing member who has moved to 
the top because she was willing to 
work and study until she reached her 
goals. Mr. Earwood adds that she is 
a credit to Sutton County and to 4-H. 





RAIN 


RAIN AND even snow has fallen in 
the Southwest. October was marked 
down as a month of phenomenal 
moisture, most of which fell siowly 
with little run-off. Rio Grande border 
counties were recipients of downpours 
which ballooned the river to flood 
stage and kept it there through the 
month. Especially around Presidio 
losses were marked up in crops, live- 
stock and improvements. 

Range conditions are agreed upon 
—they are exceptional. 





OEHLERS PURCHASE 
KILLEEN RANCH 
MR. AND MBS. Carl Oehler of Har- 


per write the magazine announcing 
the purchase of a 2,437-acre ranch 
seven miles south of Killeen, on ranch 
road 440. The ranch was known as 
the 777 Ranch and was purchased 
from Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Parks of 
Pollock, Louisiana. Included in the 
ranch is a 305-acre blackland farm 
some of which is irrigated by the Lam- 
pasas River which runs through the 
place. 

The Oehlers recently sold their 
ranches in the Harper area. The home 
ranch of some 750 acres, purchased 
from C. J. Whitewood 12 years ago, 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Hall of Dripping Springs, breed- 
ers of registered Angora goats. They 
will take possession on January 1. 

The 340-acre Hall Ranch near 
Dripping Springs was taken in trade 
by the Oehlers and re-sold to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Sprinkle of Austin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willie Dittmar of 
Harper have contracted to buy the 
525-acre ranch of the Oehlers. This 
ranch is also near Harper. 





JACOBY AND FOSTER 


WIN RANGE CONTEST 


THE FIRST statewide range contest 
sponsored by the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association has been 
won by Bill Jacoby, Ozona, and Rey- 
nolds Lee Foster of Sterling City. 
They will receive scholarships to the 
summer range camp, medals and an 
engraved belt buckle. 

The objective of the program is to 
encourage 4-H youth in a better un- 
derstanding of the overall range pro- 
gram. 

Young Jacoby is 14. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pete Jacoby of 
Ozona. Mr. Jacoby is Crockett Coun- 
ty Agent and has watched his son 
complete seven successful years of 
club work. He was especially success- 
ful in various judging contests. 

Reynolds Lee is also 14 and is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Foster of 
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$500.00 Reward for information 
leading to arrest and conviction 
in theft of sheep identified as be- 
longing to G. C. Jennings, Route 
3, Ranger, Texas. Sheep has crop 
and two splits to right ear and un- 
derbit to left ear and brand of 
JEN in Red Paint. 
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Sterling County. A 4-H Club boy 
of four years experience, he has en- 
joyed his outstanding work as a lamb 
feeder, a grass and range judge and as 
a soil conservation enthusiast. He has 
exhibited fat lambs in several of the 
major shows. 





Harper Weatherby, San Angelo 
livestock dealer, purchased in late Oc- 
tober 700 head of solid-mouth Ram- 
bouillet ewes open and full wool from 
Early Chandler of Ozona at $20 off 
the Corona, New Mexico, ranch. They 
will go to a New Mexico ranch. 


Roddie and Company, Brody, sold 
about the middle of October 75,000 
pounds of mohair at 71¥%c and 
$1.01’. 


It is estimated that less than 2,000,- 
000 pounds of mohair remain unsold 
in Texas. 





BETTER 
FEED 
FOR 
LESS! 


TAYLOR 
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(0. 


PHONE 4216 
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Are You Having 
WATER TANK TROUBLE? 


We can set up a beautiful, mod- 
ernistic design PERMANENT 
TANK of heavily reinforced con- 
crete READY for water and your 
use in ONE DAY. 


TANKS 


. Are Element Proof 
. AUTOMATIC STORAGE 
. Gives you FIRE PROTECTION 


. Pumps and Pressure Systems or 
Gravity Flow 


. Foundations are Individually 


Engineered for Each Location 
: Sanitary, Top is Covered 
The above tank is 30 feet high and 
. UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED [hs shove rank is 30 feet high, and 
a 15-foot tank. They can be oper- 
ated with a pressure system if de- 
sired, or on gravity flow. 


Let us end your tank troubles. Write or 
call us today for prices, etc. 


Mission Concrete Pipe Co. 


40 Years Experience — 2500 Reservoirs in Use 
Phone LE 3-7905 1519 Hoefgen Ave. 


P. O. Box 7068, San Antonio 10, Texas 
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Welcome 
Sheep and Goat Raisers 





We look forward to greeting you as you hold 
your Annual Convention. You will find our 
efficient, friendly service most helpful, and 
you will enjoy accommodations designed for 


real hotel comfort. 





YOUR HEADQUARTERS IN DALLAS 


ee | 


Leo F. Corrican 
President 


H. H. “Anpy” ANDERSON, 
Managing Director 


The Distinguished Hotel in Dallas 
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Poisonous Range 


Plants 


By OMER E. SPERRY 
Department of Range and Forestry 
Texas A. & M. College System 


XIX. POKEWEED, WILD PLUMS 
AND WILD CHERRIES 


This is the concluding article of a 
series on poisonous plants, the first of 
which appeared in the Sheep and Goat 
Raiser in April, 1956. Fifty specific 
groups or species have been included 
in the series covering, with this issue, 
approximately 80 species of plants in 
some 25 families as potentially poison- 
ous to livestock in Texas. 


POKEWEED 
Phytolacca americana 

Pokeweed, also known as poke or 
pokeberry, is a tall (5 to 10 feet) per- 
ennial herb with a thick, fleshy root 
(Figure 77). The ovate to ovate-lan- 
ceolate leaves are alternate on the suc- 
culent, purplish stems. The purplish- 
juicy fruits are about % inch in diam- 
eter and slightly flattened. 

Pokeweed contains an_ alkaloid, 
phytolaccine and a bitter saponin-like 
substance. All parts of the plant con- 
tain these substances but the root is 
the most poisonous part. The young 
shoots reportedly are used for greens 
without danger since cooking destroys 
the toxic properties. Animals may 
graze the young shoots with impunity 
unless portions of the roots are taken 
with the young growth. The mature 
plants seldom are grazed and birds eat 
the flesh of the berries. Pokeweed is 
most common in clearings and open 
woodlands and may grow in pastures 
and waste areas. It is reported from 
all sections of Texas. 

Most references indicate that poi- 
soning cases have been with children 
although the poisoning of grazing ani- 
mals is possible. 


WILD PLUMS AND CHERRIES 
Prunus spp. 

There are about 25 species and va- 
rieties of shrubs or small trees record- 
ed for Texas as wild plums, wild cher- 
ries and chokecherries. The various 


Figure 77. 


Figure 78. Chokecherry, 
Prunus serotina. 


species have alternate or fascicled, 
simple leaves. The flowers are in 
elongated or somewhat flat-top clus- 
ters or solitary in the axils of the 
leaves (Figure 78). The fruit is a 
fleshy, one-seeded drupe. 


Several species are present in every 
section of Texas, some growing in 
open areas, others as undergrowths in 
wooded sites. Some shrubby species 
form motts in fields and pastures and 
commonly are found along fence rows. 
When in abundance, these are haz- 
ardous to livestock grazing in the area 
concerned as they may be poisonous. 

Several species of Prunus are 
known to be cyanogenic plants and 
may develop hydrocyanic (prussic) 
acid and when browsed may cause 
livestock losses. The acid develops un- 
der certain conditions by a chemical 


Pokeweed, Phytolacca americana. 
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reaction between a glucocide and an 
enzyme found in the plant. Hydro- 
cyanic acid is produced in the animal’s 
stomach or rumen after mastication. 
Numerous factors and conditions such 
as root sprouts, bruising, wilting and 
withering or drying of the leaves ap- 
pear to contribute to the glucocide- 
enzyme formation. However, it is al- 
ways questionable whether conditions 
favorable for the formation of these 
constituents are present. Since the 
time and conditions of poisoning can- 
not be predetermined, caution always 
should be observed when wild plums 
or cherries occur in pastures. 

Since medical care frequently is 
difficult to administer early enough 
to save animals poisoned by hydro- 
cyanic acid, mechanical and chemical 
eradication of these plants should be 
practiced when possible. If plants are 
eradicated, follow-up treatments may 
be needed to remove root sprouts 
which may develop. From the prac- 
tical viewpoint, the motts, which are 
the biggest problem, can be fenced off 
and in turn will serve as sources of 
wildlife cover and food. 


REFERENCES: 
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of Georgia, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
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Gowanloch, J. N. and C. A. Brown, 1943. 
Poisonous snakes, plants and black widow 
spider of Louisiana. Louisiana Department of 
Conservation Division of Forestry, New Orleans. 
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1943. Some plants of Kentucky poisonous to 
livestock. Kentucky Agri. and Home Ec. Ext., 
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Muencher, W. C., 1951. Poisonous plants 
of the United States. The MacMillan Co. 
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Davis Heads American Angora 


Goat Breeders Association 


THE FIFTY-NINTH Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Angora Goat 
Breeders Association met in Rock- 
springs October 21 at 10:00 A. M. in 
the City Park Club House. James 
Wittenburg gave the welcome ad- 
dress and Joe Brown Ross the re- 
sponse. 

Guest speaker for the meeting was 
R. C.. Mowery, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of Texas 
Tech College at Lubbock. Mr. Mow- 
ery spoke on “The Problems of the 
Ranchman’s Estate.” 

Fred Earwood, second speaker at 
the meeting, talked about marketing 
mohair. He said, “We should breed 
a goat that will shear just as much 
hair and not be so oily. We can do it 
and have less shrinkage.” He quoted 
examples where this had been done. 

New officers elected were Authur 
Davis, president; H. R. Sites, first 
vice president; David Watters, second 
vice president, and Mrs. Thomas L. 
Taylor, was re-elected as secretary 
and treasurer. 

New directors are Albert Jenkins, 
S. F. Lackey, Jack Moore and F. E. 
Ebeling. The following directors were 
re-elected to the board: C. F. Briggs, 
T. L. Brooks, L. A. Clark, -Authur 
Davis, Bob Davis, Armer Earwood, 
Fred Earwood, C. H. Godbold, Claude 
Haby, W. S. Hall, Howard Hay, Leroy 
Nichols, W. S. Orr, Leslie Pepper, 











MISS ‘59 STATE JAYCEE CONVENTION 


J. B. Reagan, Robert Reid, J. B. Ross, 
Marvin Skaggs, H. R. Sites, Brooks 
Sweeten, and David Watters. 

A committee composed of Melvin 
Camp, Fred Earwood, and Howard 
Hay was appointed to revise the An- 
gora Goat booklet. 

The resolutions committee, com- 
posed of Miss Billie Stevenson, Mrs. 
Claudine Hampton, and L. A. Clark, 
filed six resolutions with the secre- 
tary. 

The meeting adjourned about four 
o'clock. A board meeting was held im- 
mediately following. 





Autuur Davis 
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Through the years ROCKY REAGAN, JR., LIVESTOCK COMMIS- 
SION COMPANY has worked for and earned the friendship of 
livestock producers. It is our policy to place the interests of the pro- 
ducer FIRST, with prompt, efficient, courteous service. 


WE ARE SAN ANTONIO’S MOST PROGRESSIVE 
LIVESTOCK BROKERS 








: (AS FA LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 
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Bill Your Brand to Us 4 : ; nies ree VaRGs bau aaveuta 
PG en] 
for Our Brand of Seruice WW » © ves - SAN ANTONIO 6. TEXAS 
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For Best Results and Satisfaction, Contact Us When You Are 
Buying or Selling Livestock. 
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JEAN WILLIAMS, daughter of Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion executive secretary Ernest L. Williams, is crowned Miss ’59 State 
Jaycee Convention by Richard Coogan, star of TV’s “The Californians.” 
Lady at right is Carole Mathews, a Hollywood starlet. The Jaycee conven- 
tion is scheduled for Fort Worth in April. 

Miss Williams will act as official hostess at the state convention 
in Fort Worth in April. The Fort Worth meeting is expected to be the 
largest in Texas Junior Chamber of Commerce history. 

Miss Convention will attend the Jaycee Fall Board Meeting in San 
Angelo, November 8-10 to meet Junior Chamber leaders and promote the 
convention. Mr. Williams’ daughter is no stranger to the winner's ranks 
in contests. She has won several titles in San Angelo High School and in 
the San Angelo Chamber of Commerce. 

Jean is a freshman at T. C. U. 
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Do You Need More Money? 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 

@ You can INCREASE your INCOME 

@ Add More Weight to Your Livestock 
@ Increase your Lamb, Kid and Calf Crop 
® 
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Have Disease and Insect Resistant Stock and Plants 


The R.S.S. Service is One 
You Can’‘t Afford to be 
Without! 


Tell Us Your Problem — Livestock or Agricultural. 
We Can Help You. 
Write or Call 


R.S.S. LABORATORIES | 


509 South Getty St. — Phone BR 8-5427 — Uvalde, Texas 
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“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 
Fer Lambs and Kid Goats 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


Ne extra supplies needed 
Its humane, sanitary, 
economical, quick; easy. 
time and animals. 
Model No. 1 — Castrator, Docker and 
Earmarker $15.00 
Model No. 2 — Castrator and Docker 
Without Earmarker $12.50 
See your dealer. If he does not have 
it, order direct. We'll postpay it. 
BATCHLER MFG. CO 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


It saves your 














WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS OF AMERICA, INC. 


ORGANIZATION FORMED TO 
PROMOTE DOMESTIC WOOL 


G. NORMAN WINDER was elected 
president of Woolens and Worsteds of 
America, Inc., at a meeting of the as- 
sociation held at the Harvard Club in 
New York City. Mr. Winder is also 








NOW . 


8x10 Natural Color 


Just send us your color slide 
and remittance. Special... 
8 x 10 glossies from black and 
white negatives 5Q¢ each. 
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.. YOU CAN HAVE BIG 


Natural COLOR Enlargements of 


YOUR FAVORITE SUBJECT 
MADE FROM YOUR COLOR SILDES 


Enlargements printed on Eastman 
Kodak's latest material, only $1.95 each. 


Regular Price $3.50. 
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Conceived on Principles With- 
out Precedent in Tire Engineer- 
ing and brought to you in the 


president of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, with headquarters in 
Denver, Colorado. 


The new industry group is dedi- 
cated to fostering the interests of 
American-made wool textile products. 


Vice presidents elected at the meet- 
ing were: William I. Kent, president 
of the Kent Manufacturing Co., Clif- 
ton Heights, Pa., and president of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers; Ronald A. Mitchell, treas- 
urer of the Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn.; George A. 
Ott, Richard Ott & Sons, Boston, 
Mass.; and I. A. Wyner, president of 
I. A. Wyner & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

Walter Pfluger, Eden, Texas, was 
elected treasurer; with J. M. Jones, 
Denver, Colorado, assistant treasurer; 
and Robert S. Taplinger of New York 
City, secretary. 

The meeting was attended by rep- 
resentatives of trade groups sponsor- 
ing the new organization, including: 
the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the Wool Manufactur- 
ers Council of the Northern Textile 
Association, the National Knitted Out- 
erwear Association, the Wool Promo- 
tion Fund of the Wool Trade, the Felt 
Association, and the Jersey Institute. 

Progress reports were submitted on 
the establishment of September as 
American Wool Month, an event en- 
dorsed by proclamations of governors 
and mayors throughout the country. 
An official insignia for use by Wool- 
ens and Worsteds of America, Inc., 
was adopted and other projects de- 
signed to enhance the position of 
American wool products in the na- 
tional economy and increase their sale 
were approved by the meeting. 

Also authorized by the meeting was 
the issuance of a descriptive campaign 
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booklet to members of the sponsoring 
associations as well as unaffiliated 
firms and individuals in the wool tex- 
tile industry. 

Special guests at the meeting in- 
cluded: Mrs. Arthur Dietz, president 
of the Woolen Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York City; E. S. Mayer, So- 
nora, Texas, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of The Wool Bureau; 
O. V. Wells, administrator, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Washington, 
Dp. ©. 

Speakers at the meeting included: 
Edwin Wilkinson, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers; William F. Sul- 
livan, secretary of the Wool Manufac- 
turers Council of the Northern Textile 
Association; S. S. Korzenik, executive 
secretary and counsel of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association; H. 
Warner Dailey, of The Felt Associa- 
tion, and Ernest S. Meyers, Laporte 
and Meyers, attorneys, New York 
City, and legal advisor for Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, Inc. 

The aims and purposes of Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, Inc., as 
adopted are: 

To encourage and increase the use 
and consumption of American-made 
woolen and worsted products through 
informational, advertising and promo- 
tional programs and all other lawful 
and appropriate ways. 

To promote the interests of Ameri- 
can wool producers and American 
manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
fabrics by cultivating consumer ap- 
proval and acceptance of American- 
made woolen and worsted products, 
through cooperative programs with all 
persons interested in developing and 
publicizing information, and to stimu- 
late and expand the consumption of 
American-made woolen and worsted 
products. 

To do all things which will foster 
good relations in the American wool 
industry and between the American 
wool industry and consumers, retail- 
ers, designers, and textile manufac- 
turers, and all other persons con- 
cerned with or interested in the use 
of woolen and worsted products. 

To gather from its members, and 
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U.S. ROYAL MASTER 


THE SAFEST TIRE YOU CAN PUT ON YOUR CAR 


POINT OF PRIDE 


G. NORMAN WINDER of Denver, Colorado, (second from left), 
newly elected president of Woolens and Worsteds of America, Inc., 
explains the significant points of the group’s official seal to fellow of- 
ficers. He is also president of the American Sheep Producers Council. 

Other officers are, left to right, George A. Ott of Richard Ott & 
Sons, Boston, Mass., vice president; William I. Kent of Kent Manufac- 
turing Company, Clifton Heights, Pa., vice president; Ronald A. Mitchell, 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., vice president; and 
Walter Pfluger, Eden, Texas, treasurer. Not shown are I. A. Wyner of 
I. A. Wyner & Co., Inc., New York City, vice president, and Robert S. 
Taplinger of New York City, secretary. 


Ranchmen: You, too, can find your best deal at 


Bill Ragsdale Tire Co. 


SAN ANGELO ABILENE 
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to disseminate in lawful and appro- 
priate ways, information relevant to 
the American wool industry. 

To acquire by grant, gift, purchase, 
devise or bequest, and to hold and 
dispose of such property as the pur- 
poses of this corporation shall require, 
for the benefit of its members and not 


for pecuniary profit, subject to such 
limitations as may .be prescribed by 
law. 

To do anything and everything 
necessary which is lawful, suitable, 
useful or proper for the accomplish- 
ment of any of the above purposes or 
objectives. 





SWEATER GIRLS 





MISS CHARLENE HOLT of Snyder, Texas, was acclaimed “Miss 
Sweater Girl of 1958” in New York City at the sixth annual Sweater Girl 
election held by the Wool Bureau. After being chosen one of the con- 
test’s ten finalists from more than 300 entrants, Miss Holt was elected 
by an audience composed primarily of members of the New York press. 
Her winnings include a complete wool sweater wardrobe, a wool coat, 
a year’s supply of Woolite, and a $100 United States savings bond. 

With Miss Holt is four-year-old Diana Cummins of New York City, 
who was elected “Miss Sweater Girl of 1978” over two other little wool- 
clad finalists. Also pictured is singer Johnny Desmond, star of the cur- 
rent Broadway hit show, “Say, Darling,” who crowned the new Sweater 
Queens. Mr. Desmond was chosen “Mr. Sweater Guy” by the contest’s 
finalists and received a complete wardrobe of all-wool men’s sweaters 
from the Knitted Outerwear Foundation. The queens were awarded in- 
scribed silver cups, and Mr. Desmond was given an engraved silver 


plaque from the Wool Bureau. 





MILES AWAY 


September 16, 1958 
I HAVE been a reader of your maga- 
zine for a number of years and would 
like to tell you how much I have en- 
joyed SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER. 
Even though I’m over 7,000 miles 
from home (Kerrville), I’m still very 
much interested in all phases of the 


sheep and goat industry in Texas. 
Through your magazine I’ve been able 
to keep up with the present-day ad- 
vances and activities of all aspects of 
the industry, which, I might add, is 
very difficult to do 110 miles behind 
the Iron Curtain in Berlin. 


PFC. MARVIN N. MEARES 


Berlin, Germany 


RoBERTA ANN WATTERS 
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WOOL DRESS ENTRY 


WINS AWARD 


PRETTY ROBERTA Ann Watters, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Wat- 
ters, San Angelo, won the district 4-H 
Club dress revue and a trip to the 
State Fair with the navy wool dress 
she is modeling in picture. 

She has participated in almost all 
of the 4-H activities. She has raised 
sheep, participated in clothing, home- 
stead improvement, cooking, preser- 
vation of food, and she has held all 
offices of the 4-H Club. Roberta has 
received the God - Home - Country 
Award and is president of county 
council. Since Roberta’s main inter- 
est is sewing, she has made garments 
for missions and also for hospitals. 

Roberta’s grandfather and two un- 
cles raise registered sheep and goats, 
and in her early childhood she lived 
on a ranch. 


- 





Otho Drake, San Angelo livestock 
dealer, has taken delivery on 1,800 
lambs at Torrence, New Mexico, from 
W. H. Martin, San Angelo feed yard 
operator, at 21% cents a pound. The 
lambs, which averaged around 85 
pounds, were about half black-face 
and half white-face. 





Rambouillet Ramblings 


By Mrs. A. D. Harvey 


REGISTERED Rambouillet breeders 
who have recently become active 
members of the American Rambouil- 
let Sheep Breeders Association include 
Sam Hampton, Worland, Wyoming; 
John P. Hines, Westbrook, Texas; 
Batts Friend, Ozona, Texas; Charles 
Walter Potts, Grandfalls, Texas; Den- 
nis G. Simpson, Barnhill, Illinois; 
Franklin Allen, Bertram, Texas; Les- 
lie Kelly, Belbay Farm, New Alexan- 
dria, Pennsylvania; East Texas State 
College, Commerce, Texas, and Sr. 
Sergio Jemenez O’Farrill, Mexico, 


In the registered Rambouillet Sheep 
Show at the State Fair in Dallas the 
champion ram and the champion ewe 
were owned by Ovey Taliaferro, Eden, 
Texas. The reserve champion ram 
and the reserve champion ewe were 
owned by L. F. Hodges, Sterling City, 
Texas. In the Junior Rambouillet 
Show, the champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe were owned by Christine 
Sharp, San Angelo, Texas. The reserve 
champion ram was owned by Wayne 
Sharp, San Angelo, Texas. The re- 
serve champion ewe was owned by 
Tom Glasscock, Sonora, Texas. 

In the Abilene show, Tom Glass- 
cock won high honors. 

Curtis McCullough, Moorcroft, 
Wyoming, sold two registered Ram- 
bouillet rams to ]. K. Madsen Farms, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

The Wyoming Registered Ram- 
bouillet Sale was held September 22 
at Casper, Wyoming. The top price 
ram was sold for $800.00 by Dr. R. 
I. Port, Sundance, Wyoming, to Jerry 
Necolaysen, Cole Creek Sheep, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. The top price ewe was 
sold for $235.00 by Dr. R. I. Port to 
Leo Thompson, Lance Creek, Wyo- 
ming. Fifty-two registered Rambouil- 
let ewes and rams were sold at the 
sale. 


Sr. Sergio Jemenez O’Farrill, Mex- 
ico, D. F., has recently purchased fif- 
teen registered Rambouillet ewes and 
twenty-two registered rams from R. 
O. and Rushing Sheffield, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


Thos. Pfister & Sons of Node, Wyo- 
ming, have rezently sold Richard E. 
Strom, Laramie, Wyoming, nine reg- 
istered Rambouillet ewes; Kenneth L. 
St. Clair, Worland, Wyoming, seven 
registered Rambouillet ewes; Pat Mil- 
ler, Lance Creek, Wyoming, ten regis- 
tered Rambouillet ewes, and Alex 
Pitsch, Ucross, Wyoming, forty-nine 
registered Rambouillet ewes. 

The Baptist Children’s Home, Car- 
mi, Illinois, has sold one registered 
Rambouillet ram and five registered 
Rambouillet ewes to Dennis G. Simp- 
son, Barnhill, Illinois. 

O. S. Robinson & Son, Alzada, 
Montana, have recently purchased 
thirty-one registered Rambouillet ewes 
from Richard and Euvon Snider, Sun- 
dance, Wyoming. 


rer rrr rrr er 


OKLAHOMA EWE SALE 


SET FOR DECEMBER 20 
JOE V. WHITEMAN, Associate Pro- 


fessor, Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma State University, 
writes the magazine that the Okla- 


homa Sheep Breeders Association will 
hold its Annual Bred Ewe Sale in the 
Animal Husbandry Arena at the Uni- 
versity, December 20. Mr. Whiteman, 
who is acting secretary in the absence 
of Robert L. Noble, states that they 
are expecting a nice assortment of 
bred ewes, ram lambs and ewe lambs 
for sale. Entries for the next sale are 
due November 15. 

Mr. Noble is on leave to complete 
his requirements for his Ph.D. degree. 
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Water Harvest by 


Range Management ne ee 


By JACK M. FLETCHER 
Chairman Texas Section 
American Society of Range Management 
San Antonio, Texas 


PRECIPITATION in Texas has 
reached new heights in the past two 
years. It has emphasized the need for 
more efficient water harvest through 
range management practices. The ed- 
itor of the Sydney, Australia, Morning 
Herald recently wrote of his “faith 
in the future” because of means of 
water harvest through conservation. 
To me “water harvest” is an exciting 
phrase and one that is timely in Tex- 
as. As in his native Australia, the wa- 
ter harvest is vital to all nations and 
represents a complex problem. 

Uneven rainfall is one of the na- 


tural complexities we are up against in 
this country. For example, the total 
precipitation received each year over 
this great nation does not vary over 
one percent. Enough water falls in 
one form or another to make a lake 
out of Texas thirty feet in depth; 
Rainfall records of 80 years bear out 
these findings. Seventy-five percent of 
this moisture falls east of the Missis- 
sippi River, with the remaining 25% 
west of that line. But for all practical 
purposes the two areas use the water 
on a 50-50 basis. 


This represents a big challenge to 





Wene on aun way 


TO SAN ANTONIO 


Because we know that at UNION STOCK YARDS we'll be 
handled quickly and expertly and above all... 





bring more money. 


Take a tip from us. DON'T SELL SHORT. Spring lambs 


are worth more in San Antonio. 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 





SHEEP & GoaT RaAIsER 
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Santa Gertrudis cattle on lush buffel grass on rootplowed-seeded 
pasture. Blue panic grass will probably do a better job in the Hill 
Country of Texas. 


Texas and the United States because 
of our position in the world family. 
And because so much else in our econ- 
omy hinges on water resources, I 
would rate our intelligent use of them 
as one of the indicators of our ulti- 
mate advancement as a nation. 

Much is being made of construct- 
ing dams such as Falcon for the stor- 
ing of surface runoff. Governor Dan- 
iel has initiated a much needed sur- 


Ranch Gates 














Made of 1% tubing with chain 
link filler. Machine fitted, electric 
welded. No sagging. No breaking. 
50” high for 10, 12, 14 and 16 
foot openings. 


Also 
RESIDENTIAL GATES 


Walk Gates and Matching Double 
Drive Gates. Standard openings for 
36, 42, 48, 60 and 72” fencing. 
Made of 1% tubing with chain link 
filler. Complete with all fittings, 
all materials. HOT DIPPED GAL- 
VANIZED. 


Manufactured by 


COMANCHE 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


305 W. JOSEPHINE ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Sold and Distributed Through 
Your Local Hardware and 
Lumber Dealer 
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The rootplowing operation. These four machines belonging to a 
Conservation Contractor will rootplow approximately 80 acres 
per day. (Cat D8 Tractor with Holt-built rootplow-seeder.) 











Rootplowing and range reseeding with Cat D8 Tractor and Holt- 


built rootplow and seeder. 


vey of our water inventory. We hear 
of efforts to produce water from the 
ocean by desalting, and the tapping 
of underground resources. To be real- 
istic we must think beyond these 
points to one of more specific impor- 
tance. 

My present point is the welcome 
thought that so many _ individual 
ranchers are now reaping a bountiful 
water harvest. Among the most effec- 
tive means of accomplishing this has 
been the rootplowing, seeding and de- 
ferment of rangelands. This one prac- 
tice will eventually open a new era in 
our Texas livestock industry and is 
the most significant development in 
rangeland resource development in 
Texas history. It seems odd that it 
should have such impact, because 
what we are doing is simple, at least 
basically. Increasing our effective 
rainfall . . . harvesting water. 


I have seen this method of water 
harvest on thousands of acres in 
South and Southwest Texas. Recently, 
I discussed the effectiveness of this 
program with a friend who had ap- 
plied this conservation measure to his 
brushlands. A 3,600-acre pasture pro- 
duced 400 head of calves averaging 
532 pounds in weight. He had run 
an animal unit to nine acres and was 
producing 59 pounds of beef per acre! 

In another instance a rootplowed, 
blue panic grass trap, 220 acres in 
size, had carried 924 head of sheep 
and 50 head of cattle during a three- 
month period last fall. During the 
drouth years these men had gone 
ahead and prepared for the day the 
rains would come and put the water 
to beneficial use. 

Without application of this range 
conservation measure the moisture 

(Continued on page 32) 





Sheep and cattle on rootplowed, blue panic grass pasture in the 


Del Rio section. 
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Whether your visit to Texas’ capita! 

be business or pleasure, make Hotel 
Stephen F. Austin your headquarters 
Football fans, tourists and businessmen 
alike prefer the Stephen F. Austin’s modern 
air conditioning, central location and 
exceptional food. Radio and Tele- 


vision in guest rooms. 


Carry a Universal x 
Credit Card ... it's i 
convenient and ia 
safe. Write the 
National Hotel 
Company, P. O. 
Box 59, Galveston, 
Texas. 


Hello there! 
Sheep and 


Goat Raisers 
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We're inviting you to relax 
deep in Comfortable Texas 
Hospitality! 
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Neale Studies Sheep 
Industry in Australia 


TWO DEVICES developed at New 
Mexico A. & M. College as aids in 
selecting higher wool producing sheep 
now are being used experimentally in 
Australia. Professor P. E. Neale, ani- 
mal husbandman of the A. & M. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, who has 
just returned from Australia after 
more than seven months of lecturing 
and research in that country on a 
Fulbright grant, demonstrated use of 
the new wool squeeze machine and 
the density meter. Both devices were 
new to the Australians. 

Neale lectured and did research on 
sheep and wool at the New South 
Wales University of Technology at 
Sydney. His research dealt with ob- 
taining body and wool measurements 
of Australian sheep to compare with 
those in New Mexico. Primary pur- 
pose of the research was to determine 
possibilities of improving sheep in 
that state. He provided New Mexico 
measurements for Australians to ap- 
ply in their research. Results of 
Neale’s Australian research will be 
published by the A. & M. Experiment 
Station. 

The average acreage of an Aus- 
tralian sheep property (their term for 
ranch) is 2,000, and the flocks num- 
ber from 200 to 100,000. Few Aus- 
tralian sheepmen, however, run 100,- 
000 sheep, which would require about 
60,000 acres of the poorer range far- 
ther inland where mostly wool sheep 
are raised. Large numbers of wethers 
are run for wool alone. The largest 
New Mexico herd is about 15,000. 

Neale said that the big properties, 
consisting mostly of federal land, are 
being broken up by the federal gov- 
ernment for new ranches. 

In a large percentage of the sheep- 
producing country, one to five acres 
will carry an animal, compared to 10 
to 15 in New Mexico, Neale said. 
Some of the best producing areas— 





Water Harvest 
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(Continued from page 31) 


from these two ranches would have 
wound up in Falcon Reservoir, along 
with a generous amount of good top- 
soil. Instead, much of it has been held 
as is illustrated by lush blue panic 
grass, and on one ranch the flow of a 
once silent creek! Instead of sending 
earth-laden runoff to Falcon, my 
friends are good neighbors and only 
send clear runoff. The security of 
months is stored in their land for fu- 
ture grass production. 

Here is a revealing example of what 
faith and foresight will do. For here 
were two ranchers who had been more 
than ready to accept the blessing of 
the rain when it came. Through range 
conservation and the consequent water 
harvest they had lengthened and mag- 
nified that gift by their own intel- 
ligent effort. 


the improved pastures—will carry an 
average of 32 sheep to an acre. 

About 80 percent of Australian 
sheep are Merinos with wool quality 
grades running from the 56’s to the 
90's. For production of fat lambs, the 
Australians primarily use the Border 
Lester and Dorset Horn breeds. Fifty 
percent of Australian sheep are breed- 
ing ewes and about the other 50 per- 
cent are wethers. 

The people on Australian sheep 
ranches would fit in well with western 
livestock producers in the United 
States, Neale said. He found little dif- 
ference in the aims and outlook of the 
Australians and American westerners. 
They also compare well in individu- 
alism. 

“Australians are mighty fine peo- 
ple, hospitable and generous,” Neale 


declared. He added that at present 
their income has been reduced con- 
siderably because of lower wool prices. 
Some Australian ranch houses are 
elaborate, as in New Mexico, and 
others are the comfortable type, the 
A. & M. sheep expert said. All the 
houses have running water and baths, 
and most sheepmen have their own 
electrical plants. 


Australian sheep are all under 
fence, and they are handled much 
the same as in southeastern New Mex- 
ico and West Texas. Sheepmen in 
Australia don’t have cold weather 
problems, for the temperature in very 
little of the sheep country ever drops 
below freezing. 

Lamb, mutton, and cattle produc- 
tion, which take a second place to 
wool output, is centered in the area 
ranging the south and _ southwest 
coasts, and extends from 150 to 800 
miles inland. 

The Australian coastal mountain 
ranges are mostly forested and there 
are not large numbers of stock in this 
area. The ranges drop to rolling hills, 
and beyond the hills the land flattens 
out like the Texas Panhandle. 





MORE WOOL USE IN VIEW 
DUE TO LOW PRICE 


TODAY'S LOW wool prices should 
open the door to greater wool use by 
fabric stylists in markets subject to 
intensive fiber competition, according 
to the Wool Bureau, which already 
sees indications that this may be tak- 
ing place in women’s fashions. 

The Bureau says that with raw wool 
prices at the lowest level since the 
Korean War, wool textile mills which 
have been acquiring raw wool inven- 
tory during the past year also have an 
opportunity to upgrade men’s wear 
wool fabrics for the coming spring 
season. 

Wool textile mills establish selling 
prices in advance of the retail season 
on the basis of average costs during 
the production season. And while raw 
wool represents a minor percentage of 
the retail price of wool apparel, a sig- 
nificant reduction in wool fabric costs 
is reflected in some savings in the re- 
tail price of the finished garment. 
Next spring's retail prices of wool 
merchandise will reflect lower wool 
costs either through an improvement 
in the quality of traditional store price 
lines or through reduced prices on 
brand name lines, according to the 
report. 

In the present textile recovery, the 
low price of raw wool in the United 
States reflects conditions in world 
markets rather than potential domes- 
tic demand. For, just as the recent 
decline in U. S. wool consumption 
led that of other countries, so the 
U. S. recovery in wool consumption 
has been gathering momentum while 
in many other countries consumption 
is at or near the trough of recession, 
the report says. 

Within the framework of interfiber 
competition existing in the United 
States today, the potential minimum 
rise in wool prices can be measured 
by their current discounts off com- 
petitive fiber prices, according to the 


Wool Bureau. During the week ended 
October 24, the prices of medium and 
fine graded good French combing 
wools on the Boston market averaged 
92% cents and $1.12, respectively. 
Prices of competitive fibers ranged 
from $1.16 to $1.41 and have been 
held at these levels through the period 
of the recession. This has been accom- 
plished by cuts in production. 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


SHEEP SHOW FEATURED 


IN PECOS COUNTY 


THE TWENTIETH Annual Pecos 
County Livestock Show, held in Fort 
Stockton, October 10 was termed “the 
best Fort Stockton has ever had” by 
County Agent W. T. Posey. 


In the sheep division, 94 mutton 
lambs, 24 Southdown breeding sheep, 
38 Rambouillets, and three pens of 
commercial ewe lambs were shown. 
The sheep were judged on a commer- 
cial basis. 


Winners included: Junior Ram- 
bouillet ewe lamb — Pierce Miller, 
Ozona; Junior Rambouiilet ram lamb 
—Jay Miller, Ozona; Southdown jun- 
ior ram lamb—Virginia Harral, Ran- 
kin; Southdown junior ewe lamb— 
Virginia Harral; Rambouillet adult 
class ram — Robert Huckaby, Fort 
Stockton; Rambouillet adult class ewe 
—Huckaby; Southdown adult class 
yearling ram—Fort Stockton FFA; 
Southdown adult class yearling ewe— 
Fort Stockton FFA; Southdown aged 
ewe—Eddie Odom, Iraan. 

Nine-year-old Graham Bowman of 
Imperial showed the grand champion 
fat lamb, a Southdown-Suffolk cross. 
Reserve champion fat lamb was shown 
by Craig Beckmeyer of Stanton. It 
was a Rambouillet-Southdown cross. 


F. J. Barrett, Dryden, took delivery 
on 350 head of five-year-old ewes the 
latter part of October for his ranch 
north of Dryden. The ewes were pur- 
chased from Raymond McCutchen of 
Coke County. 


The Farmers & Ranchers Co-op, 
Brady, was reported about the middle 
of October to have sold over 73,000 
pounds of mohair at 71% cents for 
adult hair and $1.01% for kid hair. 





WITTENBURGS BRANCHING INTO 


RAMBOUILLETS 


L. W. AND ODUS Wittenburg, Eden, are shown above with a pen of 
34 registered Rambouillet ewes which were selected from the J. Sylvan 
Pauly flock of Deer Lodge, Montana, and shipped to Texas in October. 
They also acquired two top quality ram lambs in the purchase. 

Long identified in the production of Delaine-Merino breeding sheep 
and more recently with Debouillets exclusively, this marks a new step 


in the work of the veteran breeders. 


The Wittenburgs plan to add registered Rambouillets to their sheep 
breeding program. They intend to maintain their flock of 800 Debouillets. 
The family has a record of breeding quality sheep antedating the 
Civil War and intend to continue in the work of furnishing breeding 


stock to Southwestern sheepmen. 


“We believe in the Rambouillet’s future just as we do the Debouil- 
lets. We want to supply the demand and that is our program for the 
future,” recently declared Leonard. Odus, his son, is a well known 


auctioneer and livestock dealer. 
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NOW’S THE TIME.... 


PLAN NOW FOR THE 


HOUSTON FAT 
STOCK SHOW 


“Texas Largest Sheep Show” 
Houston, Texas, Feb. 25-March 8, 1958 


$12,000 TOTAL SHEEP PREMIUMS 


Classes for 11 Breeds in Open Breeding Show 


Rambouillet - Corriedale - Hampshire - Southdown 
Shropshire - Suffolk - Cheviot - Columbia - Dorset 
Montadale - Delaine-Merino 


* Complete Breeding Show for Texas’ Junior Exhibitors 
* Fat Wether Classes in Open and Junior Show 
* Open Class Angora Goats 


ENTRIES CLOSE DECEMBER 15 


For Premium Lists and Entry Cards, Write: 
JOHN S. KUYKENDALL, Livestock Manager 
2038 Tennessee Building Houston 2, Texas 





FORT WORTH 
STOCK CHOW 


and RODEO 
JAN. 30 =» FEB. 8, 1959 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE 
LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


More fine animals ... in more classes ... in world’s 
finest livestock exposition plant. Plan now to exhibit . . . 
to attend the Livestock Auctions ... to see the World’s 
Original Indoor Rodeo . . . fine Horse Show .. . 
Educational Exhibits. 


CASH AWARDS OFFERED — Approximately 
$187,000. Premium List will be mailed on request. 


ENTRY CLOSING DATES — Livestock, Dec. 15, 
1958; Horses, Jan. 1, 1959; Poultry and Rabbits, Jan. 
10, 1959; Future Farmers and Future Home Makers and 
4-H Club Boys and Girls SPECIAL DAY Saturday, 
January 31, 1959. 


AUCTIONS — HEREFORDS, POLLED HERE. 
FORDS, ABERDEEN-ANGUS, STEERS, LAMBS, 
BARROWS, QUARTER HORSES. 


DALE ROBERTSON Star of 
“TALES OF WELLS FARGO” 


FORT WORTH RODEO 


Opens Fri. Night, Jon. 30—Twice daily thru Sunday, Feb. 
8—Mats. 2 P. M.; Nights 8 P. M. Reserved seats: Mon. 
thru Thur. MATS. $2.50 and $2—All Nights and Fri. 
Sat. and Sun. MATS. $3 and $2.50. Mail orders invited. 


SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION 
AND FAT STOCK SHOW 
AMON CARTER SQUARE FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
FINE-HAIRED QUALITY ANIMALS 


JOE B. ROSS, Sonora, Texas 
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Ranch Loans 


Reserve oo 
Safety Feature repayment 


Option 


E. B. Chandler & Co. 





Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
106 E. Crockett St. 


San Antonio, Texas 
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Foxtail 
Johnson 
Objects 


GRANDPA WHEPLEY has decided 

to sell off his big collection of guns, 

all but a few he has used to kill peo- 

ple with. Them he’s keepin’ for sen- 

timental reasons. 
> * * 

Now somebody has invented a $3 
washin’ macheen. Hod Frazzey says 
he got one for $2 when he bought a 
marridge license but the upkeep turns 
out to be fearful high. | 


Never so much color around as this 
fall. Leaves of the trees a sort of yel- 
low red. Faces of the cannidates a 
sort of purple red. | 


See here in the paper where a Hol- 
lywood couple had a 50th weddin’ 
celebration. He had been married 26 
times and she had been married 24 
times. 

* . * 

One swallow don’t make a summer 
but the first reindeer on the radio 
means Christmas ain’t far behind. 

* * a 


Snag Posey got hisself counted 
twice as a paid subscriber to the Hard- 
scrabble Clarion. He paid in moon- 
shine licker and that made the edditer 
see double. 

” oa 

That new short form is gonna be 
popular for income tax returns but 
short checks will be just as unpopular 
as ever with the Infernal Revenoo 
Service. 

» * ” 

The doctor told Quag Tofer plumb 
positive he didn’t have hay fever, even 
if Quag was runnin’ a high tempera- 
ture from some buyer offerin’ him 
$19 a ton for No. 1 baled alfalfa. 

* + * 


Arkansawyers is told that what 
they're doin’ with their schools is il- 
legal and they feel as bad about it as 
we'd fee] out here if we got accused of 
doin’ somethin’ legal. 

+ » * 


Fodge Rucker knows his milk cows 
don’t pay for their feed but he won't 
get rid of ’em. Says he has a parcel 
of kinfolks that don’t pay for their 
vittles neither, and he ain’t gonna 
treat them old heffers no diffrent. 





























“I agree — Mabel is the 
most thorough house clean- 
er in our block.” 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


That hoss auction at Beaver Slide 
was a big flop. Buyer for the dog food 
cannery got held up by a washout and 
the biddin’ was about as wild as my 
enthusiasm for hard work. 


People don’t vote no more for a 
cannidate just because he tells ’em a 
pack of shiny lies. They vote against 
his opponent that tells ‘em the truth. 


Clem Lazenby says he can’t afford 
to go deer huntin’ this fall and miss 
the chance of fillin’ his freezer with 
good beef while his cowman neigh- 
bors is off gunnin’ for venison. 

* * * 


Clab Huckey throwed a fit because 
a city hunter shot his mule for a rab- 
bit. But the feller said it was a per- 
feckly natural mistake because the 
critter had long ears and its name was 
Jack. 

* * * 

For half his life a feller can talk 
hard and fast to keep people from sus- 
pectin’ he ain’t got a thing to say, and 
then find out they knew it all along. 

* * * 


Sure there’s a diffrence between 
Democrats and Republicans. A Demo- 
crat ain’t got no conshunce and a Re- 
publican don’t let his conshunce stop 
him. 

* * * 

Some farmers never have work that 
can be put off from Sunday to Mon- 
day tok others never have work that 
can't be put off from now till some 
other time. 

* * + 

Our county agent, Snakeroot Car- 
ter, is dead right when he says a good 
farmer works with nature, not against 
her. It’s plumb sinful to hoe out weeds 
that nature loves and cultivate crops 
that nature despises. 

* * * 

The school teacher told my grand- 
con, Snakebite, to name some article 
that’s always made of wood and he 
said the human head but she claimed 
that wasn’t the right answer. 

- * ” 

Out here on Squawberry Flat we 
have watermelon busts all summer 
and flapjack feeds all winter. After a 
bust we can throw the rinds back and 
forth and have a big fight, but flap- 
jack fun ends with the eatin’. 

* » * 

Sen. Haywire says he knows Provi- 
dence will punish his enemies in the 
hereafter but that ain’t soon enough. 
They gotta be punished at this elec- 
tion. 

~ * * 

Young Jimson Huckey aims for a 
TV actor job so he’s practicin’ the fast 
draw and quick shot all over Squaw- 
berry Flat. The blank ammanishun he 
ordered ain’t come yet so his gun prac- 
tice keeps the rest of us in duckin’ 
practice. 

* * * 

Sledge Wicup says the ayfids et his 
alfalfa, the wooly worms et his cotton 
and blackbirds et his sorghum, but 
he’s givin’ thanks just the same. He’s 
thankful to have neighbors he can 
steal a gobbler from, and teeth he can 
chaw it with. 

* * * 

Nov. 2-8 is International Cat Week 
and Nub Plinker told his wife he’s 
gonna celebrate it by throwin’ a party 
for her quiltin’ circle. Nub will be 
outa the hospittle by Friday. 
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Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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FOREIGN MARKETS INFLUENCE 
DOMESTIC WOOL OUTLOOK 


THE OUTLOOK for increased wool 
consumption in the manufacture of 
textiles and knit goods is predicted on 
suppliers being able to meet short- 
term delivery dates to retailers, ac- 
cording to Ruth Jackendoff, director 
of the Wool Bureau’s Department of 
Economics and Statistics. In the Bu- 
reau’s current report on the “United 
States Wool Outlook,” Miss Jacken- 
doff points out that in the recession pe- 
riod just ended, it was retailer reluc- 
tance to replenish apparel stocks that 
was the major cause of the curtail- 
ment of operations in the wool textile 
and clothing industry. During this 
same period, consumers continued to 
make clothing purchases at the same 
rate as in 1957—in fact, exceeding 
the figures of last year by a small 
margin. 

As a result, many stores are seri- 
ously short of many items and a race 
is on to replenish stocks, creating a 
pressure that is being felt all the way 
back to the mills. 

According to the report, there is a 
larger potential demand for wool tex- 
tiles than is reflected in mill orders. 
However, many buyers deferred mak- 
ing commitments a little too long for 
translation into finished goods for the 
fall season. As a result, a squeeze 
on deliveries from mills to cutters to 
retailers may develop, particularly for 
menswear wool apparel. 

An examination of average weekly 
new orders for wool fabrics placed 
since the first quarter of 1958 
through August with 65 firms report- 
ing to the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers shows a sharp 
rate of acceleration in orders for wo- 
men’s wear fabrics, but a slight de- 
cline in orders for menswear fabrics, 
according to the Wool Bureau. This 
difference in the tempo of men’s and 
women’s wool textile demand has al- 
ready been partly reflected in the pro- 
duction of fabrics. 

Second quarter of 1958 production 
of women’s and children’s wear wool 
fabrics exceeded the first quarter 
yardage by 25 percent while men’s 
and boy’s wear yardage gained only 
nine percent. For the first six months, 
women’s wear wool yardage produced 
was seven percent below the corre- 
sponding 1957 period, while mens- 
wear yardage was 22 percent lower. 

Wool prices are the lowest in years 
because they reflect weakness in for- 





HANDLING CHARGES 
THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 


said that “marketing charges” account- 
ed for 60 percent of the consumer's 
food bill in 1957—the same as in 
1956 and in 1940, immediately be- 
fore World War II. U. S. D. A. de- 
fines “marketing charges” as that part 
of the price which does not go to the 
farmer. It includes processing costs, 
transportation, packaging, handling, 
and other charges as well as sales 
mark-ups. In 1957, the analysis 
showed, farmers got 40 percent of the 
consumer’s food dollar. 





eign markets, not the domestic sup- 
ply-demand situation, the report points 
out. Should foreign markets strength- 
en over the next few months, domestic 
wool prices will follow suit. They can 
afford a substantial rise without for- 
feiting their competitive price po- 
sition. 
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| Purebred Range Billies _ 


Selective Breeding Over 40 Years 
Quality — Thrifty — Pounds 


Satisfied Customers Recommend Them 


Walker Epperson 
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Rocksprings, Texas 
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~ MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 








Here is Help for Avoiding Losses es ae 
by Practical Control of Diseases and Parasites! 


ES 


Your Franklin Dealer ta Headguanters for Vaccines, Medicinals and Supplies 


Rid Your Sheep of 
Destructive Parasites! 


int f and ext i parasites sap profits. 
The Franklin line includes efficient and eco- 
nomical controls for these costly pests. 


For STOMACH WORMS, HOOKWORMS, 
NODULAR WORMS, BANKRUPT WORMS 
and LARGE MOUTHED BOWEL WORM— 
use the phenothiazine form that suits your 
need: 

Phenothiazine Drench — A smooth, free- 
flowing drench, containing 1242 grams 
phenothiazine per fluid ounce. 


Phenothiazine Boluses—Each bolus contains 
12% grams of phenothiazine. 


Phenothiazine Pellets—For mixing with feed. 
Each pound contains 240 grams phenothia- 
zine, sufficient to worm 16 lambs of kids 
under 60 pounds or 10 sheep or goats over 
60 pounds. One day administration, no 
handling of the animals, and more economi- 
cal than drench or boluses. 


For TAPEWORMS: 

(Monieza expansa) 
plus those worms named above. 
Phenothiazine-Lead Arsenate Drench con- 
taining 12%2 grams phenothiazine and '/2 
gram lead arsenate per ounce. A smooth, 
water suspension that fills and flows freely. 


For LIVER FLUKES: 
Fluke Killers. Soft, gelatin capsules contain- 
ing 'cc carbon tetrachloride. 


For SHEEP TICKS, LICE, 
PSOROPTIC MANGE: 

Use Franklin Lice-Tick-Fly Dip or Spray. 

Available either in wettable powder or liquid 

concentrates. 


For FLEECEWORMS: 

Use Franklin Lice-Tick-Fly Dip or Spray or 
one of the convenient Franklin Screwworm 
Killers: Kiltect-100, Screwworm Control, 
E.Q. 335, or Screwworm-Eartick Bomb. 


















FRANKLIN 


‘PROOUCTS 


Prevention and 
Treatment Reduces 
Disease Losses! 


For SOREMOUTH: 

Vaccinate routinely with Frank- 
lin Ovine Ecthyma Vaccine. 
Easy-to-use, effective and eco- 
nomical. In 100 dose containers. 


For PULPY KIDNEY DISEASE, 
OVEREATING DISEASE 
(enterotoxemia:) 

Use Cl. Perfringens Bacterin Type D. 

For protection of extremely young lambs, 

vaccinate ewes several weeks before lambing. 

For protection of lambs going into feed lots, 

vaccinate about two weeks before going on 

full feed. 


For BLUEBAG 

(pasteurella mastitis) : 
Use Franklin TRI-SULFA Boluses or Solution. 
The sulfas in the formula are effective against 
this type of mastitis. The convenient 100 
grain bolus is a convenient dosage form. 


For PNEUMONIA: 

Use Franklin TRI-SULFA Boluses or Solution. 
When used together with Franklin Penicillin- 
Dihyd ycin Solution, the strongest 
antibacterial effect possible is provided. 


For FOOT ROT: 
Franklin TRI-SULFA is unsurpassed. 


For COCCIDIOSIS: 

Franklin INFECTIOUS SCOUR BOLUSES is 
effective against coccidia and soothes irri- 
tated gut membranes. Provides both local 
and systemic effect. 100 grain boluses con- 
venient to use. 


For PINKEYE: 


Two convenient, effective dosage forms pro- 
vide effective antibacterial action and relief: 


Franklin PINKEYE TREATMENT (liquid) 
Franklin PINKEYE POWDER 





Helpful disease data in free catalog. - 
S CLOSE as your hometown Druggist! That's ilustrated and 


the great share of America’s stockmen. 


answer to most problems of livestock disease. 
PROTECT Le 








how accessible FRANKLIN Products are to and sugotice fer livestock 


Promptness is often necessary to prevent losses. 
Convenient access to supplies saves many lives. 

FRANKLIN Dealers are equipped to help with 
FRANKLIN dependable quality and a purpose to amaritto 
serve as well as to sell. This puts close at hand the ALLIANCE 


STOCKMAN'S 


Good Management 
Aids for 
Easing Your Chores! 


CASTRATION and DOCKING: 
A complete line of castration and docking 
tools and dressings: 


Elastrators, Ideal Band C. . Burdi: 
and Emasculators. 


Franklin Rubber Rings for cas- 
trating and docking are com- 
pounded of finest rubber to 8D 
provide maximum stretch and 

pull-back. Offer greater convenience, with 
less breakage. 





Franklin Protec is the ideal dressing for 
shear cuts, castration and docking wounds. 
Protects the wound against dirt and fly 
blows; aids in healing. 


Franklin Blood Stopper quickly stops flowing 
blood and protects the wound. 


IDENTIFICATION NEEDS: 

Franklin Sheep Branding Liquid stays on and 
holds its color. Lasts longer than usual types 
of paint. Scours from wool. Black, red, green, 
orange, yellow. In quart and gallon cans. 


Franklin Livestock Marking Crayon 

An all-weather crayon for use in all kinds 
of weather for temporary marking purposes 
Available in six bright, rich colors: Red, 
Blue, Black, Green, White and Yellow 


Franklin Tattoos. 

For the registered breeder, the Franklin Tat- 
too line is complete, offering three con- 
venient instruments. 


Ear Tags. 
Aluminum ear tags apply quickly and firmly 
Resist tearing out. May be obtained with 
numbers, name and address 
or both on the same tag. 









BE SURE TO HAVE THE 
wy FRANKLIN CATALOG 


plete Franklin 


y- §, eo 1~ mail trom anya = 
Franklin sales office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN Senum Co 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA 
FT. WORTH MARFA &. PASO 
SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


BILLINGS PORTLAND MONTGOMERY CALGARY 
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W. E. DAVIS 
LIVESTOCK HAULING 
We Handle Your Livestock 

Carefully 
“No Job Too Big — 
None Too Small’ 


Phone BR 8-3721 — Box 996 
227 E. Main, Uvalde, Texas | 
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Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 
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Use HAMPSHIRE Rams 


The choice of RANCHER, FARMER and FEEDER to produce 
the best quality Lambs most efficiently. 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 


STUART, IOWA 
“The World’s Most Useful Sheep” 




















Bargains 
In Fencing and Ranch Supplies 
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WOLE PROOF FENCING 





- 144% ga., per mile 


GALY. "sMooTH WIRE 
16. ga., per 100 Ib. Roll 


BARB WIRE — 2 pt., Roll 
PAINTS: 


Valentine’s Red Barn Paint — gal 


Val-Oil Clear and Col. 


Rust Preventative—gal. 


Valentine Outside White — gal 


CORRUGATED GALV. IRON — per sq 
LIFETIME ALUMINUM GATES — !2 ft 


LUMBER: 


1x 6 Rough Fencing (Good Grade) Lumber 


Hundred Board Feet 


1x6, 1x 8, 1x 10,8 4S White Pine, per bd. ft. 


6Y2c 


Complete stocks of Lumber, Hardware, Paints, Fence Staples 


CREOSOTED POSTS—Pressure treated, 6’, each 
8’ to 16’ (4” to 5” top) each 


49c 
1.79 up 


FOR GOOD BUYS IN ALL FARM AND RANCH SUPPLIES, 
VISIT OR CALL WM. CAMERON & CO. 


SAN ANGELO 
Phone 4143 


Ask About Cameron's “Easy to Own” 


SONORA 
Phone 22681 
Home Plan 


Wm. Cameron & Co. 


Home of Complete Building Service 











WHILE IT has not been apparent un- 
less available data are studied, lamb 
producers and feeders throughout the 
nation are finding 1958 providing the 
highest returns in recent years. It is 
believed in some quarters that this is 
responsible, at least partly, for the ex- 
pansion that has been under way in 
the sheep industry. 

For the seven-month period of Jan- 
uary through July, the latest month 
for which official data were available 
at this writing, federally inspected 
plants processing lambs paid an aver- 
age price of $21.35, a six-year high 
for any corresponding period. This 
price compares with $20.05 in the 
same seven months in 1957 and 
$19.20 two years ago. 

Naturally, the general level of re- 
turns for lambs will vary from region 
to region. For instance, Corn Belt 
lamb feeders have discovered the level 
of returns of lambs marketed at Chi- 
cago for the year thus far are aver- 
aging about $2 above the national 
average of $23.15. This is due partly 
to the fact that lambs marketed at 
Chicago generally are in better finish 
than those in other sections of the 
country and consequently sell at cor- 
respondingly higher levels. 

Actually, there have been only 
minor price fluctuations developing 
in the lamb market during the past 
several weeks as the general level of 
prices continued to range slightly 
above the same time a year ago. Much 
of the stability in the lamb market in 
recent weeks is due to the rather 
marked stability in lamb marketings 
and slaughtering. For several weeks 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


the weekly slaughter of lambs in fed- 
erally inspected plants throughout the 
country has hovered around the 200,- 
000 mark, or slightly over. 

Recent predictions by Department 
of Agriculture economists call for the 
lamb market to continue along close 
to recent levels and slightly above a 
year ago. They also point out that the 
demand for replacement lambs con- 
tinues strong as lamb flocks in most 
sections are being increased in size. 

This latter statement regarding the 
demand for replacement lambs comes 
as no news to many Corn Belt lamb 
finishers who provided some of the de- 
mand. Although activity in the re- 
placement market has slowed in some 
sections as most of the available sup- 
plies have changed hands, the demand 
for replacement stock remains strong. 

The volume of replacement lambs 
moving into the nine Corn Belt states 
during August at 356,207 head was 
only slightly larger than the 353,486 
head received in the same area dur- 
ing the same month in 1957. How- 
ever, the July and August cumulative 
movement of 621,678 head was al- 
most 10 percent larger than the total 
of 574,700 head of replacement 
lambs received in the nine-state area 
during the same two months a year 
ago. 

With the fall peak movement of re- 
placement lambs already completed in 
many sections, most good and choice 
feeding lambs moved into the Corn 
Belt within a range of $21 to $23.50. 
Ewe lambs continued to command a 
premium over wether replacements as 
several sales of ewe lambs were re- 
ported up at the $25 mark. 

While Corn Belt lamb feeders made 
their replacement purchases at prices 
ranging up to $23.50 and occasional- 
ly higher, fat lambs from Corn Belt 
finishers moved into slaughter chan- 
nels around the same figure. AI- 
though occasional shipments of prime 
wooled lambs sold at Chicago at $25, 
a large share of the slaughter lambs 





RESEARCH URGED 


DIRECTORS OF the American Sheep 
Producers Council met in Denver 
September 15, Penrose B. Metcalfe, 
San Angelo, a director of the Council, 
and vice-president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, presented 
a resolution requesting Secretary Ben- 
son to take steps in obtaining authori- 
zation for the Association to use part 
of the funds now available for re- 
search of new uses for wool and bet- 
ter consumption and marketing of 
lamb. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. In presenting his reso- 
lution to the directors, Metcalfe said: 
“We have to look to the future rather 
than the present. We have to get our 
program on a permanent and _ far- 
sighted basis and research is one step 
in that direction.” 

The discussion of the resolution 
was a thorough and enthusiastic one, 
according to Mr. Metcalfe, and the ac- 
ceptance of the research project was 
quite encouraging. 

The committee appointed to pro- 
mote the research idea in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture consists of Pen- 
rose Metcalfe, Texas, Chairman; Har- 


ry Josendal, 
Schultz, Ohio. 


Walter L. Pfluger, wool warehouse- 
man of Eden, member of the wool 
committee, gave a complete report on 
the program in effect for wools and 
wool products promotion. 


Wyoming; and Farrell 


T. A. Kincaid, Ozona, President of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, reported to the directors 
on the first National Miss Wool pag- 
eant held in San Angelo in August. 


Jerry Puckett, Ft. Stockton, a mem- 
ber of the administrative committee 
of the Association, attended the meet- 
ing. R. W. Hodge, Del Rio, was the 
only Texas director unable to attend 
the meeting. 


wor rrr rrr 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., will move 
its New York headquarters to larger 
offices at the beginning of 1959 in 
order to accommodate its expanding 
promotional activities in behalf of 
wool in the United States. Announce- 
ment of the move to a new 24-story, 
air-conditioned building at 360 Lex- 
ington Avenue has been made by Max 
F. Schmitt, Bureau president. 
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had to sell from $21.50 to $23.50, 
the same price range that bought a 
large share of this fall’s feeding lambs. 
Mainly responsible for the lower 
spread for fat lambs at Chicago was 
the fact that the fall crop of fat lambs 
lacked quality and finish. 

With the ending of the non-slaugh- 
tering kosher holiday period early in 
October, Corn Belt cattle feeders once 
again began marketing fat cattle at a 
faster pace. Not only were numbers 
increased somewhat, compared with 
the latter half of September, but the 
quality was also improved. A liberal 
showing of slaughter cattle arriving at 
Chicago consisted of long-fed steers 
grading high choice and prime. 

As was the case during the latter 
half of September, weight continued 
to be a very important price-determin- 
ing factor. As a result, the range of 
prices remained narrow and the bulk 
of the choice and prime steers cleared 
within a range of about $2 from $26 
to $28. Low choice yearlings under 
1,050 pounds that sold readily from 
$26 to $26.50 appeared high in price 
compared with numerous loads of 
high choice and mixed choice and 
prime long-fed steers over 1300 
pounds that went mainly from $26.50 
to $27.25. 

It was believed in most quarters 
that weight would continue to play 
an important role in determining 
prices for at least the balance of Oc- 
tober. It was expected that the Corn 
Belt would need at least the rest of 
October to move the large number of 
choice and prime steers over 1250 
pounds—part of which was built up 
by the backlog in marketings during 
the recent kosher holiday period. 

A fair number of prime steers, 
mostly those scaling under 1300 
pounds, sold in the $28 column, with 
scattered loads of high prime steers 
reaching the $29 mark, the price 
which has been the top each week 
during September and the first half 
of October. 

While a good share of the Corn 
Belt demand for replacement cattle 
has already been satisfied by early 
contracting and purchasing, cattle 
feeders in this area continued to pro- 
vide a broad outlet for most classes 
of stockers and feeders in face of a 
possible record corn crop. The Oc- 
tober 1 estimate was placed at 3,686,- 
218,000 bushels. If this figure is 
reached, a new record corn crop will 
be harvested. 

The action in replacement cattle, 
however, slowed down in many sec- 
tions during the fore part of October. 
Several reasons were given. Some re- 
sistance toward recent replacement 
costs; the press of urgent farm work 
in some areas, such as corn picking; 
the firm asking prices still prevailing; 
and dwindling numbers of desirable 
quality stockers and feeders were rea- 
sons given for the slower pace. 

The slower action in some major 
producing areas and at most market- 
ing centers did bring about some 
weakness, particularly in yearlings and 
two-year-old steers, and prices drop- 
ped back about $1 from their recent 
highs. There is still a portion of the 
Corn Belt finishers who during the 
fore part of October had not made any 
purchases of replacement cattle, the 
main reason being the recent high 
prices. Whether the easing of prices 
during October will be incentive 


enough to stimulate any of this po- 
tential demand is a question still to be 
answered at this writing. 

Some of those who have waited 
out buying replacement cattle this 
fall claim that the spread between fat 
cattle and replacement costs must be- 
come more favorable before they will 
consider making purchases. Steadily 
advancing replacement costs for near- 
ly a year virtually erased any spread 
between the two. Only 40c separated 
the average cost of steers at Chicago 
during September and the average 
cost of stockers and feeders at the 10 
major markets, the smallest spread 
for any month since the late spring 
of 1952. 

After two or three weeks of fluc- 
tuating hog prices in late September 
and early October during which time 
both the hog market and the whole- 
sale pork trade were susceptible to the 
slightest changes in volume, the mid- 
October hog market was once again 
on the downgrade. Hog prices at the 
outset of the month set a five-year 
October high, but around the middle 
of the month hog values had dipped 
to new 1958 lows. 

Hog prices began slipping at this 
time as producers increased selling, 
compared with the first two weeks of 
the month. With the trade touchy to 
slight changes in volume, the heavier 
marketings were just enough to start 
the lower trend in motion. 


Se 


STATION SALE HELD 


AT DUBOIS 


BUYERS FROM 11 states attended 
the annual sale of surplus breeding 
stock, September 25, 1958, at the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station and 
Western Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, 
Idaho. 1,115 sheep sold for about 
$46,500, with an overall average of 
$41.70 per head. The 353 ewe lambs 
averaged $22. 498 Columbia, Tar- 
ghee and Rambouillet ewes averaged 
$32. 

Vernon Jones of Whitlash, Mon- 
tana, purchased the top ram, a Tar- 
ghee yearling, for $610. Second high- 
est rams, a yearling Targhee bought 
by H. M. Nichols of Donerail, Ken 
tucky, and a two-year-old Targhee 
bought by R. W. Milberg of Newell, 
South Dakota, each brought $410. 
Top selling Columbia ram, a yearling, 
was bought by Ernest White of Rol- 
lins, Montana, for $400. Leonard 
Wilson of Newell, South Dakota paid 
$185 for the top Rambouillet ram. 


Lewis DOG BOOTS are ; 
IDEAL for SHEEP DOGS! gn’ 
100% GUARANTEED! 


If not satisfactory for any 
reason, return boots for 
full price refund 
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N. WASHINGTON ® ENID 
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San Angelo, Texas 
OCEAN FRESH 
SEA FOODS 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM STEAKS 


POPULAR WITH 
RANCHMEN FOR 32 YEARS 
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With grains and grasses varying so widely in MINERAL & VITAMIN 
content---you need VIT-A-WAY. .. THE AMAZING BALANCER 


“Increased calf crop,” “healthier and more productive livestock,” “quicker 
gains on less feed,” “more milk,” . . . successful livestock owners tell us they 
get these results the VIT-A-“WAY" (nutritional balance thru specially com- 
pounded mineral-vitamin fortification). 


That's how we know ... “When you use VIT-A-WAY 
you don’t need minerals, bone meal, or trace ele- 
ments’’—to achieve that important nutritional bal- 
ance on which profits and production are hinged. 





Only VIT-A-WAY and READY MIXED VIT-A-WAY give you the benefits of 
VIT-A-WAY'S (Pat. Pend.) sealing and coating process. This unique process 
helps control the proper assimilation of the elements after they have passed 
into the animal's digestive system. 


You can hold in the palm of your hand, the small amount of VIT-A-WAY neces 
sery to belance the daily nutritional requirements of one of your livestock 


| BADD THAT “ONE-TWO” PUNCH TO YOUR FEEDING PROGRAM 


| 4 ro 
‘ Mix PURE VIT-A-WAY in your feeds 8 
to meet the average mineral and 

vitamin requirements of your live- 

stock, which are controlled by soil 

water and feed and forage deficien- 

cies. 





Keep the new enriched READY - 
MIRED VIT-A-WAY (with 1.7.F.° 
edded) available te your tive- 
stock the year creuad in free 
choice feeders. Permit the in- 
dividvel ani 

own speci quire 

which will vary due te its age 
size, gestation, or lactation 
periods. 


*(High Paletebility Factor) 





VIT-A-WAY does not contain bone meal 
} See Your Dealer or Feed Manufacturer Today or Write VIT-A-WAY, INC 
Fort Worth For Complete Details on the ViIT-A-WAY Feeding Program 


ffs 


| There’s nothing like it... absolutel) nothing 
| : 

| 

| 





Copyright 1952, VIT-A-WAY Inc. Fart Worth, Texas, Leo Patishmen, 
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WE APPRECIATE SERVING RANCHMEN — 
te REAL ESTATE te LOANS 
te INSURANCE Ye OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE — 
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STANLEY E. ADAMS 
(SKINNY) 
4 PHONE 4188 
|} CASTUS HOTEL ANNEX SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
4 
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SHIP TO... 


PRODUCERS 


Sales 
Wednesday — Sheep 
Friday — Cattle 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


Jack Drake, Manager 
Frank Cargile John Cargile 


Dial 4145 San Angelo 
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WHAT’S UNDER THE SOLE 
OF A NOCONA BOOT ? 
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NOCONA gives yoy the best outsole money 
can buy. Then there is a layer of soft, pli- 
able cork insulation .. . NO paper, NO sub- 
stitute. A NOCONA cannot break down in 
the arch. Everlasting support is provided 
by a spring steel, concave shaped shank 
securely pegged between the insole and 
outsole. The insole is processed to give 


a 


longer life, greater flexibility. \ 


(Left) “EBONY”—New black beauty 
in NOCONA styling—14-inch kip 
leather top, white stitching. Lined 
with soft, supple sheep leather. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 


< 


NOCONA. 
. BO 


folate]. 7.Wa:lele) am oe hmm |, | em 
ENID JUSTIN, President NOCONA, TEXAS 











Radio 
Television 


Completely 
Air et Beautiful 


Conditioned HOTEL MEN 


San Antonio’s only resort hotel, the Menger boasts 
a new patio swimming pool for your year around 
pleasure. Long known for its exceptional food and 
service, the Menger has been a Texas institution 
since 1859. 


AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 














MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION | 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Changing Agriculture 
And the Sheep and 
Wool Industry 


By JAMES A. GRAY 
Texas Extension Animal Husbandman 


AGRICULTURE in this country is 
undergoing a scientific and technical 
revolution. Many of the changes that 
are affecting agriculture are also af- 
fecting businesses that are associated 
with it. The most important change 
that is taking place is the trend to out- 
side influences to guide and coordi- 
nate the production, processing and 
distribution activities. This coordina- 
tion is referred to as integration. In- 
tegration may be broken down into 
vertical and horizontal integration. 

Vertical integration may be ex- 
plained as linking several groups per- 
forming different functions. Hori- 
zontal integration may be explained 
as linking several groups performing 
the same functions. 

Integration may be accomplished in 
any of three ways: 

1. Ownership. 

2. Cooperative relationships. 

3. Contract farming. 

Integration is not new to agricul- 
ture. In the past we observed the farm- 
er produce, process, package and de- 
liver many products to the consumer. 
With improved transportation and the 
growth of the large population cen- 
ters, these practices were changed. 
We observed the development of pro- 
cessing plants and distribution agen- 
cies. At the same time, the demands 
of the consumer were changing and 
demanding small, specially prepared 
packages of high quality food. These 
changes in demand by the consumer 
forced the chain stores to buy on 
specification. They demanded _prod- 
ucts of specified grade, weight, qual- 
ity, quantity, date of delivery, and 
method of payment. This in turn 
forced certain agreements or contracts 
between producers and processors to 
insure a supply of quantity and qual- 














WESTBROOK-COLE CO., LOAN CORRESPONDENTS 
WM. “BILL” WILLIAMS, MANAGER 





RANGH LOANS 


PROMPT SERVICE AT LOW RATE OF INTEREST...LIBERAL OPTIONS 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


McBURNETT BUILDING, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


211 INSURANCE BUILDING, 2109 AVENUE Q — LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

















James A. Gray 


ity products. As a result, the whole 
business of integration of agriculture 
has come about easily and naturally. 

Some of the most completely inte- 
grated phases of agriculture include 
the poultry industry, production of 
truck crops, citrus industry, tobacco 
industry and milk production. 

Integration is gaining a foothold in 
the livestock industry more slowly. 
Complete integration can now be ob- 
served in swine production. Contracts 
that cover the following items have 
been issued: 

a. The number and breed of sows. 
The type of boar to be used and 
specified dates for breeding the 
SOWS. 

. A premium price, based on a 
central market, to be paid for 
meat-type hogs delivered at a 
specified weight. 

c. Designated system of buildings 
and plans for management of 
the herd. 

. A supervised sanitation and dis- 
ease control program. 

A supervised feeding program 
designating kinds and amounts 
of feed and pasture. 
Pigs to be delivered to a speci- 
fied packing plant. 

g. Length of the program is also 
specified. 

Most of these contracts make pro- 
visions for supervision of the entire 
program. 

There are also some agreements 
existing in beef cattle production. 
These are mostly under the farm 
cow - calf method of operation. This 
form of integration is not widespread. 

Contract feeding of livestock is an- 
other form of integration being en- 
countered in the livestock industry. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, SECRETARY 
LOGAN, UTAH 
VERN HOWEY 
800 REGISTERED EWES 
CENTER, COLORADO 
L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH — BOERNE, 
OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


TEXAS 





CORRIEDALE 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., COLUMBIA, MO. 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 


ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 


JULES R. GIPSON 


JOHNSON CITY, TEXAS 

E. DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 

H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


C. F. SCHWEERS 


HONDO, TEXAS 





J. D. YOUNG 
P. 0. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
DEBOUILLET 


DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH KENTUCKY AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 


RANKIN, TEXAS 


FOSTER PRICE 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
A. N. RAWLINGS and 
JOE RAWLINGS 


BRONTE, TEXAS 


M, P. RENFROE 


ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


L. W. & ODUS WITTENBURG 


EDEN, TEXAS 





DELAINE-MERINO 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, TEXA 
DONALD BRADFORD 
MENARD 
OWEN ‘AND. HAROLD BRAGG 
UTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEXAS 
G. A. GLIMP & SON 
ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 
DALE HERRING 
TALPA, TEXAS 
ARTHUR R. JEWELL 
IDLE EASE FARMS 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 
H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 
JOE LeMAY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
L. & W. STEUBING 
RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 
DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE ROUT 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 





POLLED DELAINE 
A. C. LINDEMAN & SONS 


BLANCO, TEXAS 





DORSET 
M. FLOYD AMES 
AMORITA, OKLAHOMA 


DORSET HAVEN FARMS 
JACK and TOM ZALOUDEK 
KREMLIN, OKLAHOMA 


LEONARD STEWARD 


GRENOLA, KANSAS 





ROMELDALE 


A. T. SPENCER 
ROUTE 1, BOX 12 
WILTON, CALIFORNIA 








Breeders 


Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 
1ST — TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 
2ND—TO BE IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


EFFORT. 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 








HAMPSHIRE 
ARMENTROUT & DONLEY 


PLANO, TEXAS and NORBORNE, MO. 
HARRISON DAVIS 

DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
W. A. DRAKE 

202 E. BROADWAY, CUSHING, OKLA. 


GEORGE A. DUNGAN 
1217 EAST 2nd 
CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 


DIANE FISHER 


BOX 26, UTOPIA, TEXAS 


MARGARET TODD 


TRUSCOTT, TEXAS 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 





MONTADALE 


MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


61 ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AUDRY HEAD 


ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 





SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


W. L. HENNING, Sec’y.-Treas. 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
H. C. BESUDEN 
WINCHESTER, KY. 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEXAS 
ELROY DANIELS 
MEDINA, TEXAS 
WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
INGRAM, TEXAS 
RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, TEXAS 
DURON HOWARD 
MULHALL, OKLAHOMA 
BOBBY PENNY 
BOX 364, PHONE PL 4-6836 
WINTERS, TEXAS 
AIME FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R. L. STEEN & SON 
BOX 208, ELZIG IR. TEXAS 
WALTER STELZIG, J 
BOX 371, seriuenns TEXAS 
JOHNNY M. USSERY 


BOX 22, NOLAN, TEXAS 
PHONE 83645 


JOHN D. WRIGHT 


OAKLAND 
MILLERSBURG. 


SUFFOLK 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
CIRCLE K RANCH 
BERGHEIM, KENDALL COUNTY, TEXAS 


E. W. COCHRAN 


RT. 1, ARGYLE, TEXAS 


S. E. CURRY 
PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
GOLDEN ACRES FARM 


GENE HICKS AND W. F. HAFER 
BOX 555, HICO, TEXAS 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
T. R. HINTON 
KELLER, TEXAS 
C. W. HUNTER and 
C. W. HUNTER, JR. 
BOX 66, BLANCO, TEXAS 
RALPH PEMBROOK 
BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


GLYNN SANDERS & SON 
OX 24, MULLIN, TEXAS 
LONNIE SCHMITT 
BOX 4, DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
DAVID WINTERS 
BOX 318, EVANT, TEXAS 
A. BRADLEY WITTE 


BOX 62, CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


KENTUCKY 











RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 

SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 
2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 

MRS. S. S. BUNDY & SON 


ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
J. W. CARRUTHERS, JR. 
& SONS RANCHES 
SANDERSON and CARTA VALLEY, TEX. 
MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 


L. (Tom) DAVIS 


SONORA, TEXAS 


FLYING H RANCH 
N. M. A. & M. COLLEGE GRADED 
FLYING H, NEW MEXICO 
MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW G PAINT ROCK, TEX. 
PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
BRONCO, TEXAS 
L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
LAMAR ITZ 


HARPER, TEXAS 


JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 
231 SOUTH CHADBOURNE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 

T. A. KINCAID 


OZONA, TEXAS 


R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 
RAMBOUILLET FARM, INC. 


FRANK SWENSEN 
MOUNT PLEASANT, UTAH 
EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 


BOX 36, BARNHART, TEXAS 


“HAL” NOELKE 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


V. 1. & MILES PIERCE 


OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 


JACK PRESTON 


UTOPIA, TEXAS 


HIRAM | PRICE & SONS 
TEXAS 
MILROY POWELL 
EDEN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF 
TE, TEX 
LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 


R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Oo. SUDDUTH 

ELDORADO, 
A. Y. & FRANK TILLMAN 

ROUTE 2 

MPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 

THREE. T SHEEP CO. 

WADE AND WORTH THOMASON 

AND GENE TONGAT 

STAR RT. 2, BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 

BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 
WITTENBURG CO. 

BOX 617, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
OREN A. WRIGHT 


SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 





ad 


DEBOUILLET-RAMBOUILLET 
M. SANSOM CATTLE CO. 
M. SANSOM, III, Manager 


PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLET 
CLYDE THATE 


RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 
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ANGORA 

WILL ALLISON 

ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
VERA A. BURROWS 

BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
MELVIN CAMP 

JUNCTION, TEXAS 
BOB DAVIS 

RIO FRIO, TEXAS 
S. W. DISMUKES & SON 

ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
JOHN A. DITTMAR 


7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


F. E. EBELING 

ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
WALKER EPPERSON 

BOX 546, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
Cc. H. GODBOL 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 
W. S. HALL 

DRIPPING SPRINGS, TEXAS 
GLEN HAY 

BANDERA AND SONORA, TEXAS 
HOWARD G. HAY 

ANGORA RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 
HICKS AND DEAN 

BANDERA, TEX 
ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 

BOX 85, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
BOB KERBY 

GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
R. W. KOTHMANN & SON 

MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 
THOMAS-McANALLY 


PONY CREEK RANCH 
PALUXY, TEXAS 


C. A. MORRISS 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


HERBIE OEHLER & SONS 


HARPER, TEXAS 


W. S. ORR & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
LESLIE PEPPER 
BOX 505, SABINAL, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
OTTO RUST 


HY. 87, 6 —— or OF 
COMFORT, TEX 


J. R. SAUNDERS 
ROUTE 4, GATESVILLE, TEXAS 
KELLY H. SCHMIDT 
MASON, TEXAS 
SHIELD RANCH 


ROUTE 6, BOX 114 
AUSTIN 4, TEXAS 


H. R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
CECIL SPRINGER 
OUTE 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS SWEETEN 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. D. TAYLO 
VANCE, TEXAS 
HUBERT B. VIERTEL 
CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 
MOLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
A. A. WELGEHAUSEN 
ROUTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 
BOX 936, LLANO, TEXAS 
GUS WITTING, JR. 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
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POLLED REGISTERED 


ANGORAS 
JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


PHONE BRADY 2272 
10 Ml. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 
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HEREFORD 
SCHMIDT HEREFORD RANCH 


MASON, TEXAS 


BEEFMASTER 
MILL CREEK BEEFMASTERS 
WALKER WHITE 


MASON, TEXAS 
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Gackiug Ufe 
: Your Local Sauk 5 





lf the success of your next season de- 
pends on the investment of a great 
deal of capital, do not hesitate to con- 
tact your local bank, regardless of the 
size loan you require. 


Through its connection with the Alamo 
National Bank, chances are your loan 
can be obtained easily and quickly. 
Your local banker will gladly acquaint 
you with other services which may not 
have been familiar to you. Contact 
your local bank TODAY. 


ST. MARYS 
MEMBER 


Force 


AT COMMERCE 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





® Rootplowing 
® Bulldozing 
® Mesquite Eradication 


© Terracing and Dam 
Building 
CALL 


R. A. GOBLE 


Box 11, Menard, Texas — Phone 83J 


Member Texas Society of Range Management 


CONSERVATION 
CONTRACTOR 
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Agriculture and 
Sheep and Wool 


(Continued from page 38) 





These contracts may be between the 
producer and the feedlot operator or 
they may be between a chain store or 
packing plant and the feedlot oper- 
ator. Both types of contract feeding 
have been used and vary with the 
market outlook and needs of the chain 
stores and packers. 

There are certain benefits to be de- 
rived from contract farming that are 
listed as follows: 

1. There is usually a reduction of 

risk. 

2. A market for the product is as- 

sured. 
Stabilization of product pro- 
duced, production costs and 
prices received may be realized. 
More efficient use of labor. 

. A source of credit may be de- 
veloped. 

Development of a long term 
market for a stabilized product. 
Production can be more nearly 
controlled. 

Assistance from _ technical 
sources on breeding, feeding 
management and marketing. 

There are also certain drawbacks 

contract farming as follows: 

1. It may destroy the initiative 
and decision - making of the 
farmer. 

Increased scale of operation and 
specialization may alter the stat- 
us of family farming. 

. Conflicts at marketing time may 
develop due to changes in mar- 
ket demands and price situa- 
tions. 

If integration is developed to 
the point that there is only one 
buyer or one outlet, the pro- 
ducer or feeder may be faced 
with undesirable price situations 
or contract terms. 

Management practices may not 
always suit the most economical 
operation of the farm. 

Integration of the sheep and wool 
industry will probably be somewhat 
slower and more difficult due to the 
dual purpose type of production of the 
sheep and the entirely different chan- 
nels of trade that the products enter. 
Lamb enters the channels of trade as 
food and wool enters the channels of 
trade as clothing, totally unrelated 
products. 

Demands for certain types of wool 
material are controlled by styles and 
styles are constantly changing. It is 
difficult to visualize the standardiza- 
tion of wool production because of the 
constantly changing demands. It is, 
however, easy to visualize standardi- 
zation of methods of production and 
preparation for market to insure a well 
grown product prepared for market 
to insure a product meeting definite 
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specifications. The present attempts 
to develop a system for marketing 
wool on a description basis point to 
an increase in this practice. In this 
system the shrinkage of the wool is 
determined by a core sample, length, 
fineness, crimp per inch, color and 
strength are determined from random 
samples taken with the hook. The top- 
maker can take this information and 
pretty well determine the quality of 
top that can be made from the wool. 

Integration in wool production may 
spread through the cooperation of pro- 
ducers attempting to produce wool of 
a similar quality in such a quantity 
to give distinct marketing advantages. 

Several warehouses now cooperate 
with their producers by supplying men 
to assist them with the selection of 
breeding stock, management problems, 
preparation and grading wool for mar- 
ket. This type of service will probably 
spread and eventually become a part 
of the marketing system. 

It is entirely possible that manufac- 
turers of wool material may contract 
with producers in certain areas 
through the local warehouse to pro- 
duce wool meeting certain specifica- 
tions and prepare it for market ac- 
cording to a designated method. 

Integration in the lamb production 
phase of the sheep industry has thus 
far been pretty well confined to con- 
tract feeding. The packing plants, in 
order to insure a steady supply of 
lambs of a certain quality, have pur- 
chased feeder lambs and placed them 
with feeders, who feed them to a de- 
sired weight and finish on a con- 
tract basis. 

When the price situation looks fa- 
vorable, producers place lambs with 
feeders to be fed to a desired weight 
and finish on a contract basis. 

It is possible, however, to visualize 
packers or chain stores supplying 
farmers with certain types of ewes 
and rams and entering into an agree- 
ment with them to follow supervised 
production, feeding, management and 
marketing practices to supply them 
with lambs for special trade channels. 

With the problems arising from the 
heavy lamb it is conceivable to imag- 
ine contracts with large producers 
agreeing to deliver feeder lambs for 
a premium price at a desirable weight. 

Because of the large areas, high 
investments involved, the extreme 
changes in weather and range condi- 
tions and the production of two prod- 














“Don’t worry, Mr. Busch! I’m 
sure you're going to make it over 
NOW!” 








SAM L. 


SADLER 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractor 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Anything in the Sheet Metal Line” 


Commercial and Industrial Contracting 


Uvalde — Del Rio — Eagle Pass — Texas 
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ucts so unlike, it is difficult to visual- 
ize anything but partial integration in 
the large range sheep industry. It is 
possible that certain breeding, feeding 
and management practices may be- 
come integrated, but attempts at com- 
plete integration of the sheep and 
wool industry do not seem likely. 

To prepare for this changing situa- 
tion in agriculture a farmer or ranch- 
man should: 

1. Become better acquainted with 
his business through better rec- 
ords and by keeping informed 
on new management practices, 
market demands and market 
supplies. 

2. Plan for more efficient use of 
labor. 

3. Increase specialization in what- 
ever enterprise is best suited to 
your situation. 

4. Start an improvement program 
in livestock production and de- 
velop a reputation for the pro- 
duction of high quality prod- 
ucts. 





MOHAIR IN SAN ANGELO 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


THE FANTASTICALLY new and 
modern $3 million high school plant 
in San Angelo was opened September 
1 with much fanfare and plaudit. But, 
mohair growers will be most inter- 
ested in the fact that the 1200-seat, 
mushroom-shaped auditorium contains 
a mohair curtain and seats upholstered 
in beautiful mohair plush of a dark 
red or maroon. 

There is quite a story connected to 
the mohair angle of the seats in this 
luxurious assembly room. Suffice to 
say that the original plans called for 
nylon and plastic. Discovering this 
fact, the Editor enlisted the assistance 
of officials of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association and others. 
At the last moment, the school board 
officials of San Angelo yielded to the 
pleas and decided upon mohair after 
the Texas Wool and Mohair Ware- 
house Association sweetened the pot 
with a $1,000 donation. The wool 
and mohair warehousemen, with oth- 
ers, just didn’t feel right about having 
synthetics invade the sanctum sanc- 
torium of “The Wool Capital of the 
World” in a building that is receiving 
such widespread publicity and adver- 
tising. 


TEXANS BUY RANCHES 


IN COLORADO 

TWO LARGE Colorado ranches, 
owned by James H. Gately, depart- 
ment store owner and city parks di- 
rector at Chitak, Colorado, were re- 
cently sold to Texas and Colorado 
buyers, Real Estate Agent A. W. Horn 
has announced. 

The 67,000 acres included in the 
Red Creek and Lost Canon Ranches, 
located 10 miles south and west of 
Colorado Springs, brought over $400,- 
000 from the buyers. 

Houston H. Nichols of Dallas, head 
of the Nichols Cattle Company of Dal- 
las, and Mr. and Mrs. Jess Burner of 
Pecos bought the 52,000-acre Red 
Creek Ranch. Nichols acquired 14,- 
000 acres and the Burners 38,000 
acres. 

The Burners and Charles H. Brad- 
ley of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
purchased the adjoining Lost Canon 
Ranch. The acreage division of this 
ranch has not been disclosed. 

The Burners have cattle interests in 
Texas, Mexico, and New Mexico, in 
addition to their new Colorado land. 
Nichols’ firm owns 86,000 acres in 
the Red Creek Ranch area adjoining 
the 14,000-acre tract just purchased. 
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PLENTY OF RAIN 

September 29, 1958 
I SOLD 74 registered Angora does 
and one stud buck to Sterling Jordan 
of Mason. I also let Al Garrett, 
County Agent at Mason, have some 
does on the shares. 

I guess everyone everywhere has 
plenty of rain. Our country is in the 
best shape I have ever seen. 

T. L. BROOKS 
Leakey, Texas 
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WEST TEXAS FAIR 
BIG SUCCESS 


September 27, 1958 
AS YOU probably know, the West 
Texas Fair was a success in spite of 
bad weather, and I feel that part of 
this success was due to the nice build- 
up that the Sheep and Goat Raiser 
magazine carried in the same issue. 
Individually, and as a director of the 
West Texas Fair Association, I want 
to extend my appreciation for this cov 
erage. EDGAR DAVIS 

Abilene, Texas 











PLANO 


Registered Hampshire Sheep 


A QUALITY FLOCK 
FOUNDATION EWES AND RAMS FOR SALE 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


COLLIN COUNTY 
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Sheep and Goats Sell Better 
At Fort Worth 


Don’t deny yourself the advantages of the greatest concen- 
tration of buying power in the Southwest, sell ‘em at Fort 
Worth, and put the difference in the bank! 


Put the pencil to your sheep and goat sales, you'll like our 
market better! Returns such as the above are the rule, rather 
than the exception. 


FORT WORTH STOCKYARDS 


A DIVISION OF UNITED STOCKYARDS CORP 


Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. 
WBAP “820,"" 6:15 a.m., 10:05 a.m. and 1:35 p.m 
WBAP “570,” 7:15 a.m. and 12:15 p.m 
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Sheepmen and Cattlemen, you are cordially 
invited to discuss your Loan problems with 
us. We can give you immediate, personal 
service, without red tape. 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


IVESTOCK 
OANS 










JOHN C. BURNS, V. Pres. 
W. E. FITZHUGH, Sec’y. 
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We Use Only Pure DuPont 
Phenothiazine Powder 


CONSISTENT IN COLOR AND QUALITY AS ALWAYS 


Phenothiazine Drench 


SPECIAL — REGULAR 


For dealers and warehouses at wholesale prices 
Guaranteed Correct Weight — Guaranteed Correct Formula 
No Inert Ingredients to Give Unneeded Weight 


We believe we have as good and perhaps better drench than 
procurable anywhere. Call us. 


REMEMBER THIS! 
We have more experience in drenching sheep than any other 
Organization. We know how to give you better service in 
proper drenching and we have the personnel to do the job 
right, quickly, and at a saving to you in time and money 


When you think of DRENCH or 
DRENCHING, think of 


IRA GREEN 
STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


Write Us — P. O. Box 209 
Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
End of North Van Buren 





San Angelo, Texas 
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LAMB MARKING AND SHEARING FLUID 


Our Lamb Marking and Shearing Fluid is made for fresh cuts First 
stopper; Second A good healer; Third A good repellent. You 
marking and shearing time 


A good blood 
need it at lamb 
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IN MEMORIAM 


HOWARD D. ESPY 


HOWARD D. ESPY, 54, Sonora 
ranchman, died October 27 in Baylor 
Hospital, Dallas, after suffering a 
stroke. Mr. Espy had ranched in Sut- 
ton County most of his adult life. He 
was a partner with Emil VanderStuck- 
en of New York City, in the ranching 
firm of Espy and VanderStucken, op- 
erating south of Sonora. Surviving are 
his wife, two daughters, Mary John 
and Tom Elaine, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Ruth King, San Angelo, and Mrs. 
Nettie Mae Roach, Odessa. 


EDMUND MARSCHALL 


EDMUND MARSCHALL, 82, pio- 
neer Gillespie County ranchman, died 
October 21. Mr. Marschall married 
the former Freda Tasch in 1906. She 
died in 1929. Surviving are three 
sons, Rudi Marschall, Eastland; Vic- 
tor Marschall, Harper, and Pete Mar- 
schall, Dillon, Montana; a daughter, 
Mrs. Randolph Burrer, Fredericks- 
burg; a brother, Henry Marschall, San 
Antonio, and four grandchildren. 


DEE WORD 


DEE WORD, 60, Sutton County 
ranchman, died in Houston, October 
29, after only a short illness. A native 
of Ft. McKavett, Mr. Word started 
ranching operations in Sutton County 
in 1908. He married the former Mary 
Sharp in 1908. Mrs. Word died in 
1952. Surviving are three daughters, 
Mrs. Scott Roberts, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado; Mrs. C. W. Blaylock and Mrs. 
M. M. Rutland, both of Houston; a 
sister, Miss Nettie Word, Sonora; five 
grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. 


R. WILBUR BROWN 
R. WILBUR BROWN, 98, prominent 


long-time San Angelo ranchman, law- 
yer, and businessman, died October 
28 at his home. 

Son of a wealthy Virginia tobacco 
grower who lost everything in the 
Civil War, Mr. Brown moved to Cole- 
man County and bought a 160-acre 
farm in 1884. He started studying 
law, earned his license, and was elect- 
ed Coleman County attorney a few 
years later. 

In 1885, Mr. Brown married Miss 
Emma White. The couple had three 
sons. In 1904 the family moved to 
San Angelo. 

Mr. Brown owned real estate in 
downtown San Angelo and was one 
of the first benefactors of Fort Con- 
cho Museum. He was prominent in 
the ranching industry of Tom Green 
and Schleicher Counties. There were 
five oil wells on his Schleicher-Tom 
Green Counties ranch at the time of 
his death. The Brown Oil and Roy- 
alty Company, of which Mr. Brown 
was a partner, holds mineral rights in 
Pecos, Upton, Reagon, Howard, Irion, 
Winkler, Coke, and Tom Green 
Counties. 

Mr. Brown had been honored as 
“Admiral of the Fleet” by American 
\ir Lines because he had traveled over 
100,000 miles on the firm's planes. 
He was a charter member of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 

Survivors include two sons, Ken- 
neth W. Brown of San Angelo, and 
Edwin E. Brown of Christoval; a fos- 
ter daughter, Edith M. Brown; a 
brother, D. E. Brown of Ballsville, 
Virginia; a sister, Mrs. J. B. Cox of 
Richmond, Virginia; four grandchil- 
dren and three great-grandchildren. 


J. A. (JACK) WOOD 


J. A. (JACK) WOOD, 58, co-owner 
of the Valley Grinding Company of 
McAllen, and owner of the Grinding 
Company of San Antonio, died of a 
heart attack at his San Antonio home 
October 8. 

Mr. Wood, who was well known 
to many West Texas ranch people, 
owned and operated Wood’s Pecan 
Plantation at Purvis, Mississippi, in 
ra with his mother and his 
rother. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Sue 
Wood; his mother, Mrs. Francis Wood 
of Purvis, Mississippi; one brother, 
Louie Wood of Purvis, Mississippi; 
one niece, and one grand-nephew. 


FRITZ STIELER 

FRITZ STIELER, 68, prominent Gil- 
lespie and Kendall Counties ranch- 
man, died in a Fredericksburg hos- 
pital September 23, following a heart 
attack which occurred earlier that day. 

Active in livestock operations in the 
area, Mr. Stieler owned extensive 
ranch holdings in Gillespie and Ken- 
dall Counties. He was a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Stieler, pioneer Hill 
Country residents. 

Survivors include his wife; two 
daughters, Mrs. R. P. Smith, Jr., of 
Comfort, and Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., of 
Kerrville; two brothers, Adolf Stieler 
of Comfort, and Gus Stieler of Cy- 
press Mill; and four grandchildren. 


D. C. OGDEN WILSON 
D. C. OGDEN WILSON, 60, Sch- 


leicher and Pecos Counties ranchman, 
died in the St. Anthony Hotel, San 
Antonio, the night of October 30. A 
native of Kimble County, Mr. Wilson 
lived on his famous 28,000-acre Cor- 
alina Ranch near Fort McKavett. He 
also owned a 30,000-acre ranch in 
Pecos County. He was a director of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association. Mr. Wilson was a strong 
believer in soil, water and range con- 
servation which he practiced on his 
own ranches. He is survived by his 
wife, the former Miss Ann Probst of 
Mason; a daughter, Mrs. Walter Pope, 
Midland, and a son, D. C. Wilson, Jr., 
Amarillo. 


CAM LONGLEY 


CAM LONGLEY, 78, prominent pio- 
neer West Texas ranchman, died of 
pneumonia October 2 while vacation- 
ing in Hermiston, Oregon. 

Mr. Longley was a native of Kil- 
leen. For some time he ranched near 
Ozona and at the time of his death, 
he owned two ranches north of Del 
Rio and one at Pumpville. 

Survivors include his wife, the for- 
mer Miss Josephine Young, of Del 
Rio; three sons, Col. Cam Longley, 
Jr., of Hermiston, Oregon; Cole Long- 
ley of Pumpville, and Glenn Longley 
of Johnson City; two daughters, Mrs. 
Dewey Word of Pumpville, and Mrs. 
Calvert Curry of Lubbock; eight 
grandchildren; and one great-grand- 
child. 


JAMES C. MITCHELL 
JAMES C. MITCHELL, 65, well 


known West Texas ranchman, died 
October 10 in an El Paso hospital. 

A member of a pioneer West Texas 
family, Mr. Mitchell owned extensive 
ranch holdings in Terrell and Pecos 
Counties. His father organized the 
county government of Crockett Coun- 
ty. Mr. Mitchell was formerly a coun- 
ty commissioner of Terrell County. 

A World War I veteran, Mr. Mitch- 


ell was prominent in the sheep indus- 
try, the Methodist Church, and civic 
activities. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Ollie Mitchell of El Paso; a daughter, 
Mrs. Annah Mitchell Hoey of San 
Antonio; a sister, Mrs. Ida Mivchell 
Montgomery of Fort Stockton; two 
brothers, John M. Mitchell of Brack- 
ettville, and W. C. Mitchell of Fort 
Stockton; one granddaughter and one 
great-granddaughter. 


GROWER EFFORTS 
INDICATIVE OF 


WEAKNESS 


AS BUSINESS grows more complex, 
competition keener, and the wool in- 
dustry matures, old problems become 
increasingly aggravating and an amaz- 
ing number of new ones appear. 

Today’s sensible wool producer 
realizes that no longer can he turn the 
problem to one of his representatives 
in Washington or in the state capitol 
with a complacent “Let George do it” 
attitude. “George” must have help and 
a lot of it. Even then he may fail or 
come up short in his efforts to satisfy 
his grower constituents. 

The cold facts must be faced by 
the growers of wool—in fact, those in 
all agriculture. They must fight to- 
gether to maintain their livelihood. 
This is plain, inescapable truth, and 
no congressman, senator, or other rep- 
resentatives can do their job for them. 

No matter how vital to the welfare 
of the grower the solution of a prob- 
lem — the Bracero problem, for in- 
stance—there are quite likely other 
interests equally or more concerned. 
There, no doubt, is merit on both 
sides, and while the loss of the fight 
could mean disaster to some of the 
wool growers, it could mean more in- 
come, higher profits, or a propaganda 
victory for the opposition. 

Good or bad, merit or fault, justice 
or injustice, profit or loss, morality 
or immorality in a cause is many times 
determined by the angle of view. 
What hurts one group could benefit 
another. A victory by one side does 
not mean that the achievement makes 
the victors robbers or degenerates. 

Such is the situation, the setting for 
much of the work in legislative halls. 
Legislation sought by wool growers 
may be determinedly fought by labor 
or any other organized groups. Then 
comes the work of publicity, propa- 
ganda, influence, and the pulling of 
strings. Wise wool growers are begin- 
ning to realize that their strength is 
only a figment of the imagination or 
infinitely weak when it is pitted 
against such an organized lobby as 
that of labor with its wealth and 
pocket votes. 

Much of the welfare of the wool 
industry depends upon the favorable 
reception given by the Congress. Few 
bills get through Congress favorable 
to the wool growers without consider- 
able organized pressure. Recent ef- 
forts of the growers to secure favor- 
able treatment is indicative of weak- 
ness, not strength, pointing up the 
fact that too few growers are support- 
ing their organization, too few con- 
tributing to the work, and too few 
working. 

Not only is an organization valu- 
able to the wool growers, a good one 
is indispensable if they are to survive 
and prosper. 
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HANDLING MASTITIS OR 


“BLUE BAG” IN SHEEP 


IN ANSWER to your inquiry, we 
submit the following information 
taken from the Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture “Keeping Livestock Healthy.” 


“The disease may occur during the 
lambing season or on the range when 
the lambs are three to four months 
old. It usually develops rapidly and is 
accompanied by fever, loss of appe- 
tite, systemic disturbances, and red- 
dening, swelling, and tenderness of 
the udder. The milk secretion becomes 
thick, yellowish, and flaky and is 
sometimes stained with blood. Ab- 
scesses may form in the gland, or gan- 
grene (“blue bag”) may develop. 
Many severely affected animals die, 
especially if neglected. In those that 
recover, one or both sides of the ud- 
der often fail to function thereafter. 
When the disease occurs early in the 
nursing period, lambs whose mothers 
are affected become undernourished 
and are likely to die unless given spe- 
cial attention. 

“Field observations indicate that, 
like metritis and arthritis, the disease 
is promoted by unsanitary conditions 
in sheds, corrals, or bed grounds. Old- 
er lambs may injure the udder by but- 
ting when nursing, making it more 
susceptible to infection. It is advis- 
able to remove the affected ewe from 
the flock and hand-feed the lambs or 
place them with a foster mother. 
Sheds and corrals should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected. On 
the range, bed grounds should be fre- 
quently changed. When the type of 
infection is definitely determined bac- 
teriologically, bacterins or toxoids may 
aid in prevention. 

“In the early stages of the disease, 
the sick ewe may be given a saline 
cathartic (Epsom or Glauber’s salts). 
The udder may be gently milked out 
several times a day by hand, and it 
may be bathed three or four times 
a day with a very warm solution of 
Epsom salts (2 pound in one quart 
of water) applied with cotton or 
cloths.” 


THE EWE, THE LAMB 
AND TRANQUILIZERS 


What has the tranquilizer drug got 
to do with the ewe and her lamb? 
What has it got to do with a ewe 
which has lost her lamb? 

These questions are answered by a 
recent experiment which proved that 
the age old problem of a ewe refus- 
ing to nurse any lamb not her own 
could be overcome by injecting the 
ewe with the tranquilizer drug—the 
dose divided and injected in both 
hind legs. (Not to keep the kick out 
of both legs but to overcome the ten- 
dency of the heavy dose to cause irri- 
tation. ) 

So it was found that the ewe with 
one lamb would take another and the 
ewe with a dead lamb would take an 
orphan. 

Maybe there’s something in these 
drugs after all. 
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Books ... The Perfect Gift 


ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS — REAL SAVINGS 


Mailed prepaid on receipt of check or money order. 
Western Lore — Romance — History 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Most of these books are on hand ready for immediate delivery. We have only 
one or two of some titles, and some are semi-rare and hard to find. All are 
worth the money—you be the judge. 


BOOKS FOR THE RANCHMAN 
WHO WANTS TO KNOW 


A HANDBOOK ON TEACHING 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
By G. C. Cook, Assistant Professor 
Agricultural Education, Michigan State College 
AMERICAN WOOL HANDBOOK 
By Werner Von Berger and 
Herbert R. Mauersberger 
ANIMAL NUTRITION 
By Leonard A. Maynard 
ANIMAL SANITATION AND 
DISEASE CONTROL 
By R. R. Dykstra, Dean of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By H. E. Ensminger, Chairman, Animal 
Husbandry Department, Washington 
State College 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE 
PRODUCTION 
By Juergenson 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM 
MANAGEMENT 
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APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND 
FEED PRODUCTION 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP 
PRODUCTION 
APPROVED —- IN SOIL 
CONSERVATIO 
ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE 
BEEF CATTLE HUSBANDRY. 
BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH 
By D. W. Williams. Widely recommended. 
COMMERCIAL POULTRY FARMING 
By Charles and Stuart. A very good book. 
DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By Henry P. Davis. Just about everything on 
the canine. 
EVERYDAY FARM LAWS 
By Adams and Bedford 
FARM ARC WELDING 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK 
FARM MECHANICS TEXT ANG HANDBOOK 
FEED MIXER’S HANDBOOK 
By Sherwood. Got the urge to mix 
your own? Try this book. 
FEEDS AND FEEDING 
By Morrison. Standard reading. Invaluable. 
FINANCING AGRICULTURE 
FLAT TOP RANCH, THE STORY OF A 
GRASSLAND VENTURE 
Edited by B. W. Allred and J. C. Dykes 
GROUND WATER 
By E. W. Bennison. Its development, 
uses, and conservation. 
ae oy OF FEEDSTUFFS 
y R. Seiden with W. H. Pfander. Very good. 
INTRODUCTORY ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
By Arthur L. Anderson, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, lowa State University 
LAW AND THE FARMER eta . 
By Jacob H. Beuscher, Professor of Law 
and Farm Law, University of Wisconsin 
LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By R. Seiden. Quite popular. 
Livestock JUDGING HANDBOOK 
Especially for the student 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE 
By Stewart H. Fowler, Department of 
Animal Husbandry, State College of 
Washington. Excellent. 
MODERN BREEDS OF LIVESTOCK 
By H. M. Briggs 
ouR ogy AND THEIR MANAGEMENT 
By Roy L. Donahue, Chairman, Department 
of Agronomy, University of New Hampshire. 
PLANNING FARM BUILDINGS 
By J. C. Wooley, Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of Missouri 
POPULAR MECHANICS FARM MANUAL 
PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
By B. W. Allred. The best grass book 
published for the Southwest. 
PROFITABLE SHEEP 
By Speliman B. Collins. A MacMillan 
book which receives a good response 
SCHOOLING OF THE boc al HORSE, THE 
By John Richard Young. Good 
SELECTING, 4 a AND SHOWING 
OF BEEF CATT 
prog ten FITTING AND SHOWING 
SELECTING, FITTING, AND SHOWING 
OF SHEEP 
SHEEP 
By Horlacher and Hammonds. Good 
SHEEP DISEASES 
By Hadleigh Marsh, D.V.M.—The Latest 
SHEEP AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
By E. H. Pearse. Ranching with an 
Australian touch. Full of ideas. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
By M. E. Ensminger. A valuable book for 
any stockman’s library. 
SHEEP PRODUCTION 
By Ronald V. Diggins and Clarence E. Bundy 
Latest information on the production and 
marketing of sheep. 
SHEEP SCIENCE 
By Professor Kammlade. Standard. 
SHEPHERD’S DOGS, THE 
By W. G. Hartley. From New Zealand. 
This is a practical book on the — and 
management of sheep dogs. Good 
SOIL FERTILITY AND ANIMAL HEALTH 
By William A. Albrecht 
STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger. Excellent. 
380 THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM 
AND HOME 
By Glen Charles Cook. For the handyman. 
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VETERINARY GUIDE FOR FARMERS 1.00 
By G. W. Stamm. Probably the fastest 
selling book on this subject. 
WELDING HELPS FOR FARMERS 1.00 
WESTERN HORSE, THE 3.50 


By John A. Gorman 


SELECTED AMERICANA 
Biography and Autobiography 


ADVENTURES OF BEN THOMPSON 3.75 
By William M. Walton 
BILLY THE KID, SAGA OF . 3.50 


By Walter Noble Burns. A famous book 
about the famous Kid. 

CHARLES GOODNIGHT, Cowman and Plainsman 5.00 
By J. Evetts Haley 

COCK OF THE WALK—tLegend of Pancho Villa 4.00 
By Haldeen Braddy. New. You'll get a 
kick out of Pancho. 


DENNIS THE MENACE 1.00 
Yep. Tie Mean Kid of the Cartoonis 
All Laughs 

DOC HOLLIDAY 5.00 


By John M. Meyers. Very interesting 
account of the life of one of the Old West's 
most fascinating characters. 

HANGING JUDGE 4.00 
By Fred Harvey Harrington. History of 
Judge Isaac Charles Parker. 

— OF THE AMERICAN 1 5.00 

y Stan Hoag — New and 

sere MILTON, A GOOD MAN WITH A GUN 5.00 
By J. Evetts Haley 

JOE MEEK : 5.00 
By Stanley Vestal. Biography of the 
“Davy Crockett of our Great Northwest.” 


JOHN WESLEY HARDIN, TEXAS GUNMAN 4.00 
By Lewis Nordyke. 
LONE EAGLE, THE WHITE SIOUX 4.50 


By Floyd Maine. No one could fail to like 
. fascinating true story. 


LUCKY 7—A Cowman’s Autobiography 3.50 
By Win Tom enone Edited by Elton Miles 
PENNACLE JAK 4.00 


By Snyder oa Yost. A fine book of 
recollections by an — cowman 
as told to his daught 
me or. PIERCE, A “FAIR LIKENESS 5.00 
By Chris Emmett 
SITTING BULL, CHAMPION OF THE SIOUX 5.00 
By Stanley Vestal. Good. 


Adventure, History, and Indians 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF COMFORT IN TEXAS... 6.00 
By Guido E. Ransleben. A history of 
Comfort, Texas. 

ALBUM OF GUNFIGHTERS, THE 15.00 
By Hunter and Rose. A fabulous book of 
pictures at a special price. You won't 
regret buying this book. 


AMERICAN COWBOY—THE MYTH AND 


THE REALITY 3.50 
By Frantz and Choate 
AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 5.00 


By Edward N. Wentworth, Historical, 
interesting, and unique. 


ARIZONA IN THE ‘50's 4.00 
By James H. Tevis. A good book. 

ARIZONA’S DARK AND Se GROUND 5.00 
By Earle R. Forrest. A good one. 

BAD MAN OF THE WEST, THE 2.95 
By Hendricks 

BEST OF THE AMERICAN COWBOY, THE 4.95 
By Ramon F. Adams 

BIG BEND 3.50 
By J. O. Langford with Fred Gipson. 
Very good. 

BIG BEND COUNTRY, THE 4.50 


By Virginia Duncan Madison. 
Virginia did a fine job. 


BILLY KING’S TOMBSTONE 3.00 
By C. L. Sonnichsen. Very good. 

BONANZA TRAIL, THE 8.50 
By Muriel S. Wolle. 

CARBINE ~~, LANCE 5.00 
By Lt. Col. S. Nye 

CANINES AND. COYOTES 3.00 
By Leon V. Almiraill 

CATTLE AND MEN 4.00 
By Towne and Wentworth 

CHISHOLM TRAIL, THE 4.50 

COMANCHES, THE 5.00 
By Wallace and Hoebel 

DAY OF THE CATTLEMAN, THE 4.50 


By Ernest Staples Osgood. New and good. 
EARLY DAYS AMONG THE CHEYENNE 


AND ARAPAHOE INDIANS 
By Joe H. Seger 

FIFTY YEARS ON THE OLD FRONTIER 
By James H. Cook 

FIGHTING CHEYENNES, THE 
By G. B. Grinnell 

FORT CONCHO 
By J. Evetts Haley. A collector's item. Scarce. 

Fort ae ON THE TRINITY 

FROM COLLEGE TO COW COUNTRY 

y Leon V. Almirall. 

FRONTIER DAYS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
By Jennie Parks Ringgold 

FRONTIER JUSTICE 
By Wayne Gard 

GREAT FRONTIER, THE 
By Walter Prescott Webb. Very good. 

GREAT PLAINS IN TRANSITION, THE 
By Cari Frederick Kraezeli 

HEAR ME, MY CHIEFS 
By L. V. McWhorter 
Nez Perce Legend and History. 

HORN OF THE HUNTER 
By Robert C. Ruark 

HORSE OF THE AMERICAS, THE 
By Robert M. Denhardt. A good horse book. 

a my OF CONQUEST 
By B. Cunninghame Graham. Very good. 

INDIAN AND THE HORSE, THE 
By Roe. A top horse book. 

INDIAN TIP!, THE—its History, 

Construction and Use 
By Reginald and Gladys Laubin—with a 
history of the tipi by Stanley Vestal. 

a ~ COUNTY, TEXAS, 1856-1956 

y Bob Bennett 

KING RANCH, THE 
By Tom Lea. New and good. (Two volumes) 

LAND OF THE CONQUISTADORES, THE 
By Cleve Hallenbeck. Highly recommended. 

LAW WEST OF FORT SMITH 
By Glenn Shirley. Pioneer law in pioneer times 

— ROPE, THE 

By D. F. aber 

LOOK OF THE OLD WEST 
By Foster and Harris. Good photos and 
interesting. 

MAVERICK TOWN—The Story of Old Tascosa 
By John L. McCarty 

MAYA EXPLORER—John Lioyd Stephens and 

the Lost Citics of — he and Yucatan 
By Victor W. Von Ha Good. 

NEIGHBORHOOD FRON TERS 
By Erle ye Gardner. An interesting and 
readable 

~. SHEEP AND MEN 

y R. B. Robertson 

PIOMEERING IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
By Frank S. Gray. About people you 
probably know. You won't put it down. 

RIVERS RAN EAST, THE 
By Leonard Clark. They come back for 
another copy for a friend. 

SAGA OF SCURRY 
By Kathryn Cotten 

SEMINOLES, THE 
By Edwin C. McReynolds 

SHEEP 
By Gilfillan 

SIX-GUN AND SILVER STAR 
By Glenn Shirley. New. This is good reading. 

SMITH AND WESSON REVOLVERS — 

The Pioneer Single Action Models 
By John E. Parsons. New and good. 

SOUTHERN INDIANS—The Story of the 

Civilized Tribes Before Removal, The 
By R. S. Cotterill 

TEN. TEXAS FEUDS 
By C. L. Sonnichsen. Filled with many 
colorful characters of Texas in the early days. 
Very interesting reading. 

TEXAS SHEEPMAN—The Reminiscences of 

of Robert Maudslay 
Edited by Winifred Kupper. 

Good reading and true 
THROUGH THE YEARS—A History of Crosby 
—, Texas 
y Spikes and Ell 
THUNDER IN THE ‘SOUTHWEST 
y Oren Arnold 

Trait DRIVING DAYS 
By Brown and Schmitt. A dandy. 

TRAIL DUST AND SADDLE LEATHER 
By Jo Mora. If you want real cowboy, 
this is it. 

TRIGGERNOMETRY—A Gallery of Gunfighters 
By Eugene Cunningham. Biliy the Kid, 
Sam Bass, Wes Hardin, and ail the rest of 
the badmen. Very interesting. 

TURMOIL IN NEW MEXICO 
By William A. Keleher. This is a good book 

VIOLENCE IN LINCOLN COUNTY, 1869-1881 
By William A. Keleher. A very good book 
historically surveying this colorful area. 

WE POINTED THEM NORTH 
By Abbott and Smith. Recollections of a 
cowpuncher. 

WILLIAM BOLLAERT’S TEXAS 
Edited by W. Eugene Hollon and Ruth 
Lapham Butler. 

WHY THE CHISHOLM TRAIL FORKS AND 

OTHER TALES OF THE CATTLE COUNTRY 
By Andy Adams, Edited by Wilson M 
Hudson. A top-notch collection of the 
world’s best cattle yarns. 

XIT RANCH OF TEXAS AND THE EARLY 

DAYS OF THE LLANO ESTACADO 
By J. Evetts Haley. A rewritten version of 
an old semi-classic. 

YUMA CROSSING 
By Douglas D. Martin 


All Postpaid to You 


Sheep 


§& Goat Raiser 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HOTEL CACTUS BUILDING 


BOX 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Not here? Tell us the title you want—we'll get it for you! These books and many others are in our Book 
Department. On orders of five or more, deduct 10 percent. On orders of ten or more deduct 15 percent. 


All orders are guaranteed. No orders C.0.D. please. 
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SELECTING EWES for a breedin 
In EL PASO... rs = 


e 

flock involves the careful considera- 
choose... tion of several traits. Among these 
traits, one of the most important is 
HOTEL body size. Body size has a direct in- 
CORTEZ fluence upon both wool and lamb pro- 
cen O] e am duction. The greater skin area of the 
larger animal provides more surface 
on which to grow wool. To produce a 

AIR CONDITIONED . 
RADIO & TELEVISION By JACK L. RUTTLE large, heavy lamb, a ewe must first 
Animal Husbandman possess the size that enables her to 
An Affiliated Southwestern Range and wor and sop — If raised 
NATIONAL HOTEL Sheep Breeding Laboratory, U.S.D.A. under range conditions, y size or 


: ‘ weight is a good indicator of hardi- 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico ness, adaptability, and the ability to 


maintain herself under these condi- 
tions. Such a ewe is often referred to 
as a “good doer.” 











: , The choice of which ewe to breed 
Keep ewes healthy, lambing more easily! and which to cull has long been a | 
problem to breeders. The best measure 
of a ewe’s productiveness is, of course, 
her records. With a good set of rec- 
ords, it is a fairly simple process to 
pick out the top producers in any 
flock. However, a certain amount of 
time is required to amass these rec- 
ords, and really accurate selection is 
not attained until a ewe has had sev- 
eral productive years. Of the various 
records on a ewe, one of the best 
measures of value is the weaning 
weight of her lamb. 

Terrill (1939) found that weaning 
weight is correlated with mature body 
weight. Selection based on weaning 
weight of lamb can become rather in- 
volved, since there are many things 
that affect weaning weight. Sidwell 
and Grandstaff (1949) found six 
measurable environmental factors that 
have an important influence upon 
weaning weight. They found that ac- 
curacy of selection between ewes or 
between lambs could be increased by 
correcting for these environmental 
factors. In studying the importance of 
body weight in selecting range ewes, 
Terrill and Stoehr (1942) found evi- 
dence that selection for increased 
lamb production could be done at 
yearling age. These workers found 
that ewes with high lamb production 
records had the heavier weights as 
yearlings, but because of the increased 
production their mature weights were 
low. The ewes with the lighter yearl- 
ing weights had an increased mature 
weight, but had the lowest lamb pro- 
duction records. These observations 
suggested that it would be desirable if 


step up your chances of a bigger lamb crop | selection on body weight could be 


done before first breeding. 


with range pellets containing re 


To investigate the reliability of 
yearling weight as an indicator of fu- 


® ture lamb production, records of 500 
two-year-old ewes were studied. These 
ewes were part of the flock maintained 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE at the Southwestern Range and Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory, Fort Wingate, 
New Mexico, for the purpose of sheep 
You need a balanced, fortified supplement to It protects against secondary bacterial infec- breeding investigations under South- 
keep ewes healthy, lambing more easily and pro- tions brought on by stresses. western range conditions. This labo- 
ducing a bigger lamb crop. That’s one reason Creep feed your lambs with AUREOMYCIN for ratory is operated by the Agricultural 
more and more sheep raisers are using range fast, thrifty gains — for more “bloom” — and for Research Service, U.S.D.A., in co- 
pellets containing AUREOMYCIN. extra returns at market. operation with the New Mexico Agri- 

AUREOMYCIN, in range pellets, assures more Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer cultural Experiment Station, State 
vigor and better health. It cuts costly losses by for range pellets and creep feeds containing College, New Mexico. Represented in 
preventing over-eating disease (enterotoxemia). AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. the study were ewes of fine, medium, 
and coarse wool types of sheep. Body 
weights were taken in June when all 
ewes were approximately 13 months 
oi age. The only selection practiced 
prior to the June weight was done the 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | AGRICULTURAL DIVISION | NEW YORK 20, N. Y. preceding October when the ewes 


were five months old. 
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Large bodied ewes such as these are the highest producers in the 
herd maintained at the Southwestern Range and Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory, Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 


These 500 ewes were bred over a 
period of four years, from 1953 
through 1956. Of these 500 ewes, a 
total of 446 raised and weaned a 
lamb. Lamb weaning weights used in 
this study were from the ewe’s first 
lamb, born when she was two years 
old. Actual weights were used with no 
adjustments being made for environ- 
mental factors. The ewe records were 
divided into four groups according to 
the yearling weight. These groups 
were: from 60-69 pounds, 70 - 79 
pounds, 80-89 pounds, and from 
90-100 pounds. No regard was given 
as to breed or wool type, the grouping 
was made on weight alone. As can be 
seen in the following table, the birth 
and weaning weights of lambs were 
increased in proportion to the size of 
ewe at yearling age. Increases in 
weaning weights for each 10-pound 
increase in yearling weight of ewe 
were 2.15, 3.25, and 5.02 pounds. 
Similar increases in birth weights 
were 0.71, 0.35 and 0.23. 

The lightest group of ewes aver- 
aged 65.4 pounds at yearling age and 
the heaviest ewes averaged 92.7 
pounds at the same age. This 27.3 
pound advantage in body weight for 
the heavier ewes resulted in 1.29 
pounds more birth weight and 10.42 
pounds more weaning weight for their 
lambs. It will be noticed that the rate 


of increase in birth weight for each 
heavier group of ewes was not quite 
as great as increases made in weaning 
weight. This can partly be attributed 
to the better milk production of the 
larger ewes and partly to the inherited 
factor for size in lamb. 

The data presented from this study 
serve to verify the accepted theory 
that an increase in body size results in 
an increase in lamb production. It also 
indicates that selection of ewes may 
be done at an earlier age than usual 
with a fair degree of accuracy. Selec- 
tion at yearling age would allow a 
breeder to eliminate early any animals 
not displaying the size he desires. Se- 
lections made at an older age often 
result in a breeder carrying for several 
years animals that do little or nothing 
to upgrade his flock. Maximum im- 
provement in a flock will come only 
with constant and rigid culling of ani 
mals of all ages, but it appears feas- 
ible that an early gain could be made 
through selection of yearling ewes on 
body weight. 
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LAMB PRODUCTION OF YEARLING EWES BY BODY WEIGHT 





GROUP 1 GROUP 2 
60-69 lbs. 70-79 lbs. 
No. Yri Lamb Lamb No Yri Lamb Lamb 
of Ewe Birth Wean of Ewe Birth Wean 
Year Ewes Wt wt Wt. Ewes wt Wt Wt 
1953 48 65.6 7.54 50.8 46 74.1 8.45 bs Fe 
1954 5 65.5 5.87 42.7 21 es 7.40 43.4 
1955 54 64.8 7.74 53.0 83 74.0 8.15 58.4 
1956 26 66.0 *cte 61.4 61 74.5 tate 61.2 
Averages 133 65.4 fe 9: 51.9 211 74.6 7.93 54.1 
GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
80-89 lbs. 90-100 lbs. 
No. Yri Lamb Lamb No Yri Lamb Lam! 
of Ewe Birth Wean of Ewe Birth Wean 
Year Ewes Wt Wt Wt. Ewes Wt Wt Wt 
1953 20 82.5 8.21 $3.35 4 93.0 8.13 58.6 
1954 19 84.6 7.48 52.4 ++ 90.6 S12 ok Fe 
1955 31 82.3 8.78 62.5 l 93.0 9.40 75.0 
1956 19 82.7 8.68 61.3 4 94.2 8.41 62.7 
Averages 89 83.0 8.28 af 13 92.7 8.51 62.4 


Total: 


446 Observations. 





JANE POWELL PREFERS WOOL UPHOLSTERY 
A Hollywood acress in Jane Powell's position is so much in the public gaze that she 
must look well dressed at all times And that means, Miss Powell says, that her 
clothing must look fresh and new, even after riding for hours in a car, as she likes 
to do 


Miss Powell, who has a new 1958 Buick upholstered in gray wool broadcloth 
says, in news releases sent out by the Wool Bureau that the soft wool upholstery 
keeps her clothes free from wrinkles and never makes them shiny She's sold on 


wool upholstery for a comfortable ride, too Says wool never gets untouchably hot 
on long desert rides, and never feels cold 


To The Sheep and Goat Man. . 


If the customer does not find the wool and mohair uphol- 
holstery desired in the automobiles of today he has no re- 
course but to buy synthetic t:pholstery 

It therefore behooves every producer of wool and mohair— 
everyone interested in the wool and mohair industry, to utilize 
every possible avenue of suggestion and encouragement to 
induce automobile manufacturers to make available this up- 
holstery for those who prefer it 

As for the growers, their preference, obviously, should be 
the product manufactured from wool and mohair and they 
should not be hesitant in demanding that the automobile 
dealer provide such upholstery 


And to go further—to insist that the automobile dealer write 
his manufacturer that such demand does exist and that the 
manufacturer take note of it. 


This Ad Sponsored by Texas Warehouses: 


Roddie & Company BRADY 
San Angelo Wool Co. 
Santa Rita Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 


Sonora Wool & Mohair Co. 


SAN ANGELO 


SONORA 


Lucius M. Stephens & Co. 
LOMETA 


West Texas Wool and Mohair Assn. 
MERTZON 
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Cattle Situation 


By ELMER KELTON 


CATTLE PRICES softened in Octo 
ber, but not enough to worry anybody 
much. Most classes were down a dol 
lar or so per hundred. One exception 
was fat bulls, which took off in the 
other direction, as_ bulls 
will. 

Several factors were at work. For 
one thing, hog prices were on the fall 
skis, and hogs do not often decline 
very far without taking fat cattle part 
with them. For 
Corn Belt farmers were too busy with 
the fall harvest to be out buying feed 
er cattle 

When they get busy up there, they 


sometimes 


way another, most 


all get busy at once,” commented Joe 


Lemley, San Angelo order buver. 

loo, some of the heavy stocker de 
Many 
grass and graintield buyers who were 
in the market strongly a month 
either filled their orders or decided to 
settle for what they had. There was 
still a good demand, but it was not so 
hectic in October as it had been in 
September. A little of the bloom was 


mand seemed to have eased. 


9 
ago 


vyone., 
Lightweight stocker cattle, 
as ever, pretty well escaped the mar 


scarce 


ket slump. It was the in-between and 
heavier kinds of stocker-feeder ani- 
mals that got a little tougher to move. 

Nobody was crying much over the 
price situation, 

“They're still bringing plenty of 
money,” observed Lemley. 

Actually, volume of movement was 
very small anyway. Most of the range 
bunches of calves were contracted 
months ago. Most of what has sold 
lately has been remnants, trader stuff, 
etc. A majority of West Texas ranch- 
men had their calves shipped before 
the market changed. If they weren't 
shipped, they were under tight con- 
tract. 

Most of the remaining late-delivery 
calves went out during October. The 
movement is well past its peak, with 
the last of them supposed to be gone 
by November 15. 

Some ranchmen who held a lot of 
calves for late delivery, figuring on 
getting a little more weight, got 
fooled. Continued fall rains, chilly 
weather and sappy grass kept their 
calves from making much gain. In 
fact, some calves were said to weigh 
a little less in October than they 


would have weighed in September. 
But it was a nice gamble anyway. 
They had the fun of the game and 
didn’t lose much by it. 

Killer bulls are a scarce item every- 
where. With ranchmen holding back 
heifers for replacements, and with 
most of the older bulls sold off during 
the drouth years, there is a real scarc- 
ity of breeding bulls. Therefore, the 
ranchmen aren’t sending them to town 
so long as there is satisfactory service 
left in them. Fat bulls locally were 
running as high, in a few cases, as 
$24 cwt. A good fat yearling could 
be bought for $26. 

That makes a bologna sandwich 
look nearly as high as a T-bone steak. 

Demand for breeding and 
heifers is still very strong. Importers 
of such cattle from other states still 
have a waiting list of prospective 
buyers. 

“Just about any good young cow 
will cost from $250 to $275, to calve 
from January on,” said Joe Lemley. 
“Those real early springer cows that 
are to calve right away will even bring 
a little more.” 

One set of good commercial Angus 
cows with baby calves at side was sold 
tor $315. Some heavy springers in 
the same bunch went at $295. 


COWS 


In Mason’s Hill Country Hereford 
Association cow sale, some good young 
cows with 250-pound calves went as 
high as $350. Some springer cows 
sold for $300. 

All in all, it bore a strong flavor of 
1951. 

What about the future? Well, grass 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


is good over most of West Texas. Frost 
may make some difference, but prob- 
ably not too much. And wheat pasture 
is ready in the Panhandle and up in 
Kansas. 

The limiting factor probably will 
be the fat cattle market. Hogs appear 
to be in for some drastic declines in 
1959. Whether they'll pull cattle 
down—and if so, how much—makes 
for a good guessing game. 

This was a typical late-October auc- 
tion report in San Angelo: Fat bulls, 
$22 to $24 cwt., medium $18 to $22; 
fat calves and yearlings, $24 to $26, 
mediums $22 to $24, plain $17 to 
$22; fat cows, $17 to $20, canners 
and cutters $12 to $17; stocker steers, 
$24 to $33; stocker heifers, $22 to 
$30; stocker cows, $16 to $20; cows 
and calves, $165 to $240 per pair. 

* * * 

The season’s second Angus feeder 
calf sale in San Angelo brought aver- 
age of $33.67 cwt. for 177 steer 
calves, $32.50 for 80 heifer calves. 
Most of the heifers were bought by 
ranch interests for replacement pur- 
poses. The steers averaged 475 
pounds, heifers 437. Champion pen 
of steers, consigned by Jess Koy of El- 
dorado, went at $37.25 cwt. One set 
of heifers went at $34, these con- 
signed by Harvey Hartgrove of Paint 
Rock. 

¥ 7 * 

Most of the stocker steers of high 
quality, and even a majority of the 
plainer variety, available in Chihua- 
hua are already under contract for de- 

(Continued on page 50) 





ayaa THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN 
aes HIGH PROTEIN RANGE BLOCKS 


Range Blocks Can Weigh The Same-Look The Same-Cost The Same. Yet One Can Be Greatly 
Superior To The Other. Here Are Some Of The Important Differences- 


This Is An Ordinary 
High-Protein Range 
Block— 


@ It usually contains a 
common “filler that is 
used to lower manufacturing 
costs buts adds little or nothing 
to the nutrition value of the 
block. 


It may or may not con- 
tain important antibiotics 
—and often doesn't. 


lt is cheaply made and 

sold at various “low” prices 
to attract the unwary buyer, 
without regard for the wel- 
fare of his livestock. 





This Is A Lamkin’s PRO- 
MIN Range Block— 


7 


@ It does not contain 
any “filler.” 


it does contain vital 
antibiotics which—in 
combination with its high 
protein, mineral and vitamin 
content—gives you a block 
thet does much more for 
your stock. 


It is a complete feeding 
unit that is neither the 
cheapest nor the costliest 
block available—but beyond 
a doubt the best. 





NOTE: A limited number of good territories is now open for dealers 


and details write 


To learn more about why Lamkin’s Pro-Min Range Blocks are different and better, 


) and Sales Representatives. For complete information 
See your Lamkin Dealer or write today to — 


SALES DEPARTMENT. 


ee AMKMKINA BROTH R=] 


P.0O.BOX 494 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
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Best “regular” you ever used! 


For instance. Humble Motor Fuel at regular price is seasonally 
adjusted to give you quick starting and warm-up at any time of year— 
January or July. 


For instance. Humble Motor Fuel is the only “regular” that con- 
tains Humble’s patented solvent oil—a petroleum additive that keeps HUMBLE 
engines cleaner, makes them run better and last longer. 


For instance. Humble Motor Fuel is uniform in quality every 








day of the year and everywhere you buy it. 
HUMBLE OIL 


Use Humble Motor Fuel in your car... your truck . . . your & REFINING 
tractor. Fill up under any Humble sign. COMPANY 


For Humble Motor Fuel in bulk, call the Humble bulk agent in your 
community. He can also supply you with other quality Humble 
products for your farm or ranch. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL SALE 


ANGUS 
34 BULLS 40 FEMALES 
NOVEMBER 11 


JUDGING 10:00 A.M. — SALE 1:00 P.M. 
LEM JONES, AUCTIONEER 
GILLESPIE COUNTY FAIR GROUNDS, FREDERICKSBURG 
FOR CATALOG WRITE C. A. STONE, BOX 431 
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Advantage — Superiority 
Discrimination 


All Admitted 


RANCH, DAIRY and POULTRYMEN: Read and Judge. THEN 
buy your mixed FEEDS and MINERALS for your livestock. 


Once we had the designations of ‘‘Ground Limestone,”’ 
“Ground Oyster Shell,’’ and ‘‘Ground Amorphous Limestone” 
on feed tags or bags, showing the source of the calcium used 
by its common name, as the law requires. 


The present Director of your Feed Control Service requires 
the use of the word “‘calcium Carbonate” for all three. These 
are not common names. They are chemical names. He re- 
fuses to give Texas Carbonate Company permission to use 
the designation ‘‘NATURAL POWDER, AMORPHOUS LIME- 
STONE.” 


Mr. Brock, while Assistant Director, before the Texas Senate 
Livestock and Health Committee, stated: “IT JUST WILL 
NOT DO TO PRINT ANYTHING ON FEED TAGS OR BAGS 
SHOWING WHEN ‘CARBOTEX’ IS USED, AS IT WILL GIVE 
THE TEXAS CARBONATE COMPANY THE ADVANTAGE 
OF EVERYBODY, SINCE NO ONE ELSE HAS ANY.” 


We would have no advantage if ‘‘Carbotex’’ was not a superior 
product! 





Did he not admit the discrimination? Are you not entitled to 
know from whence the calcium in your feed comes? 


Texas Carbonate Company 
FLORENCE, TEXAS 


} 
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TLTEVETEPELEDE DELETE 
THE ORIGINAL 


GRAY TRAILER CO., Inc. 


OUR ADDRESS — 105 ALLEN ST. — OUR PHONE 3719 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
All Steel 
Stock 
Trailers 
We maintain a 


Complete Repair 
Department 
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CUSTOM BUILT HORSE AND STOCK TRAILERS 
REPAIRS A SPECIALTY 


DUVULUUUTEVEDEGATACE LATED 
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Techniques for Wool 
Measurements 


By STANLEY P. DAVIS 
In Charge Wool and Mohair Laboratory 


WOOL GROWING in the United 
States is an important branch of ag- 
riculture in approximately twenty 
states. Several hundred thousand peo- 
ple are directly dependent on the pro- 
duction and processing of wool for 
their livelihood and many more thou- 
sands receive income from industries 
related to the production, marketing, 
garment making and retailing of this 
commodity and its finished products. 


The wool industry consists of two 
major divisions, apparel and carpet. 
The total United States wool produc- 
tion is apparel, so carpet wool must 
be imported. 

The apparel wool manufacturing 
division consists of two major parts, 
the woolen and worsted. These di- 
visions differ with respect to raw ma- 
terials used, manufacturing processes 
and types of yarn, cloth, felts and 
other finished wool products. The 
worsted branch generally uses virgin 
wools, in other words, wools that have 
not previously been processed. The 
woolen branch uses not only virgin 
wool but also large tonnages of noils, 
which are the short fibers removed in 
the worsted combing process, re- 
worked wool, manufacturing mill 
wastes and wool rags. Both worsted 
and woolen systems use other textile 
fibers in comparatively small quanti- 
ties for decoration, linings and other 
purposes. In making of worsted yarns 
the wool fibers have been carded then 
combed to remove short fibers and the 
product — top — is delivered from 
the combs in a condition where fibers 
lie parallel. This enables production 
of smooth, strong yarns. The woolen 
system, where scoured wool is only 
carded, produces a_ relatively soft, 
nappy yarn. Typical worsted fabrics 
are used in manufacture of men’s suit- 
ings. Woolen fabrics are made for la- 
dies dress goods, suitings, overcoat- 
ings, blankets and felts. 


Wool Grades 

[here is wide variation of fineness 
between and within fleeces of wool. 
There is also wide variation in staple 
length. Because of this lack of uni- 
formity the fleeces must be graded 
and sorted to obtain a product uni- 
form enough to machine process to 
best advantage. The Australians have 
at times had standards set up for 
grease and scoured wools that ran in 
excess of 1500 types. In the United 
States we generally find that 30 to 40 
types based on fineness and length 
of staple are adequate for general 
manufacturing purposes. 

The grading and sorting of wool 
must be done by experienced men 
who through long practice have 
trained their eyes and hands to recog- 
nize the small differences in fineness 
and length of staple in wool. In the 
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buying and selling of wool the estima- 
tion of the clean content of grease 
wools must be considered along with 
grade, staple length, strength, free- 
dom from vegetable matter and other 
harmful substances such as branding 
paint, freedom from colored fibers 
and the general character of the wool. 
The estimation of clean content of 
grease wool was of greatest importance 
in the evaluation of wool and until the 
mid-forties this phase of wool ap- 
praisal was the main item of consider- 
ation with both buyer and seller. De- 
spite long experience in estimations of 
shrinkage it was not uncommon for 
these estimates to be off ten or more 
percent from actual figures. 
Research in sampling wool for 
clean wool content started back in the 
early forties by testing the accuracy of 
core testing wool for clean yield de- 
termination. The Texas Station Wool 
and Mohair Laboratory cooperated 
with the U.S.D.A. Wool Laboratory in 
the development of an _ accurate 
method of core testing our domestic 
wools. This work was carried on for 
a period of several years with the re- 
sult that we now have sampling meth- 
ods which yield results that are far 
more accurate than estimations by 
members of the trade. The method 
has received acceptance by a large por- 
tion of the wool trade and the manu- 
facturing industry and it is probable 
that one-half to three quarters of the 
wool leaving Texas is cored prior te 
shipment or on arrival at destination. 


Method of Measurement of 
Wool Properties in 
Recent Years 

The development and production 
of large tonnages of man-made fibers 
during recent years continues to make 
very strong competition in the market 
with the natural fibers. The physical 
properties of the man-made products 
have been exhaustively tested and are 
well known to the designers of fabrics 
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and processors. Such knowledge is of 
great value as an aid in design just as 
strength and other properties of build- 
ing materials are invaluable to the 
building trade. Because of the nature 
of man-made fibers it is possible to 
put them on the market as monofila- 
ment or staple fiber of any required 
length and fineness. This is not true 
of the natural fibers where breeding, 
production and environmental condi- 
tions create problems that are difficult 
to control. 

There has been considerable im- 
provement in the domestic wool clip 
during recent years but there is room 
for further endeavor in this field. 
During recent years both government 
and private laboratories have been 
conducting research designed to learn 
more about the chemical and physical 
properties of wool. This research is be- 
ginning to pay off in developing chem- 
ical treatment of wool fibers to pro- 
duce manufactured products of much 
wider use and service. 

Until recent years there has been 
little interest in the application of 
scientific testing methods of measure- 
ment of the principal physical proper- 
ties of wool and their correlation with 
marketing and textile engineering in- 
terests in the industry. Today we are 
in an era of improved textile machin- 
ery and textile engineering develop- 
ment and the manufacture of wool 
products has been speeded up. This 
situation calls for a more uniform raw 
product for satisfactory results in pro- 
cessing. Government, state and mill 
laboratories are now working toward 
further development and application 
of methods for measuring and testing 
the physical properties of wool. It is 
probable that such test methods will 
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be more widely used by wool handlers 
and mills as time goes by and it is evi- 
dent that definite measurement of 
wool properties are superior to the in- 
dividual’s subjective estimations. 

The measurement of wool tops for 
fineness and length has been carried 
on for the past twenty to thirty years, 
but not until recent years have test 
methods been developed for some of 
the major properties of grease wools. 
Credit for development of such meth- 
ods is due the U.S.D.A. Wool Labora- 
tory, mill laboratories and the coopera- 
tive efforts of the state wool labora- 
tories. Our Station Wool and Mohair 
Laboratory is presently working on a 
research project dealing with core 
sampling for determination of clean 
yield, staple length, fineness, crimps 
per inch, color and uniformity. These 
measurements will then be correlated 
with prices paid for he various lots 
sampled. Such information will serve 
as an aid and should prove of value 
in marketing of wool as well as in de- 
sign and manufacture of fabrics. The 
producer may also obtain information 
on the type of sheep that brings great- 
est net returns for his ranching con- 
ditions from year to year. 

Below is an outline of the report 
we are presently using in this research 
work. 

Information of this type, obtained 
by use of modern measurement teach- 
niques, serves as an aid in marketing 
wool on a quality basis and will fur- 
nish important information to the 
sheep breeder to assist in the selection 
of outstanding breeding animals. 

The sheep and goat raisers are ex- 
tended an invitation to visit our Wool 
and Mohair Laboratory when visiting 
the A. & M. campus. 


EXPERIMENT STATION 


WOOL AND MOHAIR LABORATORY 
College Station, Texas 


John Doe 
Sonora, Texas 


Lot No. 100; No. bags in lot: 51; Net. 


Sonora Wool & Mohair Company 
Sonora, Texas 


Wt. of lot: 6,795; 


Date sampled: 6-24-58; Place sampled: Warehouse 


No. bags sampled: 51; No. cores drawn: 102; Size of cores: 114 inches; 
Wt. of core sample: 6 Ibs. 9 ozs. 


LABORATORY ANALYSIS 


1. Clean yield: 42.39% ai 


3. Fineness or grade: Spinning Count: 





70's; Average diameter | 


No. black fibers per clean pound: free 


microns 


20.45 + — .33 

Proposed Micron Micron Micron 

Standard Min.: 10.0-25.0 Max.: 25.1-30.0 Max.: 30.1 - 40.0 
For 70's 85 04 15% 3 of 
~ 19.2 - 20.5 ai hes £ 

This lot: 20.45 86.71% 10.86% 2.43% 
4. Average Staple length: 2.97 .10 inches 
Length Class: Strictly Staple - 75% ; Staple to Good Fr. - 23% ; 
Average to Good Fr. - 2% 

5. Staple Crimp: Ave. No. per inch 15.32. 6. Color: A. 
CHAMPION FLEECE Kansas City. The fleece, which 


TO VANCE 

MR. AND MRS. Kenneth Vance of 
the 25-section Gallo Ranch near Yeso, 
New Mexico, won the national grand 
champion award in the wool show at 
the American Royal Livestock Show in 


weighed 18/2 pounds, was from a 
ewe. Kenneth is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Will Vance of the Golden 
Hoof Farms in Coleman County. He 
raises top quality sheep and Polled 
Hereford cattle. 


Editorial 


THE WORK OF THE 
WOOL AND MOHAIR 
LABORATORY 


IT IS quite possible that too few of 
the wool growers of this and other 
states have given attention to the stud- 
ies of the wool and mohair laboratory 
of the Experiment Station of Texas 
A. & M. College. Much of this work 
has been directed to the acquisition 
of knowledge of shrinkage of grease 
wool and shrinkage is a paramount 
consideration so long as wool is sold 
on a shrinkage basis. 

Not too many years ago the grow- 
ers were somewhat helpless as no 
avenue was available to the average 
producer in ascertaining true shrink- 
age figures on his wool clip. There- 
fore, his wool generally sold on an 
estimated shrinkage figure. Many 
were not happy about this condition 
in the market. 

The work of Stanley P. Davis and 
his associates in the Wool Laboratory 
has had a marked influence in cor- 
recting this condition. In the decade 
1930 to 1940 it is quite possible that 
the average Texas clip carried an esti- 
mated shrinkage of 60% to 64%. 
Today it is estimated by one expert 
that the average Texas wool is bought 
on a shrinkage basis of at least 5% 
less. A saving of just 5% of the gross 
returns of the annual Texas wool 
clip adds up to a handsome sum of 
money—on the grower’s side of the 
ledger. Furthermore, and _ perhaps 
even more important, growers have 
access to the use of the laboratories’ 
facilities and skill to secure informa- 
tion about their clips, a big factor in 
a sheep improvement program. 

Yes, the wool and mohair labora- 
tory work which encompasses vastly 
wider fields than the shrinkage stud- 
ies on which we have just commented 
deserves a vote of sincere apprecia 
tion and a most hearty and grateful 
expression of commendation to _ its 
director, Stanley P. Davis. 

“The wool growers of Texas have 
received enough more cash returns 
through the raising of the yield of 
grease wool through the efforts of the 
wool scouring plant to pay for all 
other research work done by the Ex 
periment Station.” 


INSURANCE 


[he additional service to the mem 
bers of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association is worthy of com 
ment and deserving of a good, long 
look by every ranchman. The service 
is that furnished through health and 
accident protection supplied Associa 
tion members by the Continental Cas 
ualty Company, the nation’s leading 
organization in the field. 

The protection of such a policy is 
decidedly worth having. It affords 
genuine needed relief for the ranch 
family when needed most and is now 
available at a cost made possible by 
volume sales. 

\pparently the plan is being well 
received, judging from early reports 
of Continental representatives. “We 
find some ranchmen have waited too 
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long and because of their health are 
not eligible for our policy. Others 
have received it very well, indeed.” 

Labor union members many years 
ago recognized the value of such in- 
surance. So have professicnal groups, 
such as lawyers, dentists, contractors, 
etc. Now, for the first time the ranch 
people are able to secure the same 
type of protection. 


On every ranch 





HONMELITE 


Eis TOPS! 


as low as SF 6950° 


Fells trees up to 3 feet in di- 
ameter. Cuts 18" trees in 18 
seconds. Only 18f pounds. 
Famous Homelite quality. 


Have a FREE DEMONSTRATION 
*FOB Factory tless bar and chain 


Wilson 


Distributing Co. 


1423 W. BEAUREGARD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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SEND 


PHOTO 
Greeting Cards! 


Just like a visit at Xmas... 
from your favorite snapshot nega- 


made 


tive with a picture of your 
home or family on each card. Com 
plete with envelopes ; 


you, 


as low as Ye each 


Write For Price List 
and Style Folder. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Cattle Situation 


“sre 





(Continued from page 46) 


livery through the winter and up as 
late as April. Bulk of the good to 
choice steers were said priced at $34 
to $38 cwt., delivered in El] Paso. 
Yearlings of similar quality went at 
$26 to $28. Chihuahua as a whole is 
in very good condition. 
* . ” 

For the second year in a row, good 
ranges and plentiful grass — along 
with stiff prices that made the feeders 
think twice—have delayed the move- 
ment of beef cattle into the nation’s 
feedlots, said A. B. Wooten, econo- 


Welcome to the NEW Cox-Rushing-Greer 


r 
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mist for the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Last year, prices of feeder cattle 
and calves started up in November. 
By late March they had advanced $6 
or more cwt. from their October level. 
This year they started much higher, 
and a similar increase is unlikely, said 
Wooten. Although there is a bumper 
crop of cheap feed grains, the high 
feeder calf prices are squeezing the 
price margin in feeding. 

Wooten expects a continued high 
demand for beef through 1959 since 
business activity has increased. How- 
ever, beef will be competing against 
larger supplies of pork and poultry. 
He expects the general level of cattle 
prices in 1959 to remain near that of 
this year. 
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Are You Bothered With Green Moss 
and Slime in Your Stock Pond? 


You Can Eliminate Moss and 


RSS Liquid 
Tank Conditioner 


Simply add 1 gallonof RSS 
TIONER to 10,000 gallons of water. This proportion 


Rid your tank of moss 

Purify the water 

Clear up muddy water 

Increase minnow production 

Give you healthier Livestock 

Get your Tank Conditioner today and 

SEE the difference it makes. 
CALL OR WRITE 


RSS LABORATORIES 
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West Texans who have been buy- 
ing lightweight stocker cattle in South- 
ern states, especially Florida, say the 
anti-screwworm rules there are getting 
extremely strict. The eradication area 
includes Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and South Carolina. 

Joint state-federal regulations there 
prohibit the interstate movement of 
screwworm-infested cattle for any rea- 
son whatever. 

Herman Virden of Ballinger, who 
has imported a lot of Florida calves 
this year, said inspectors are eagle- 
eyed. They will cut back a calf with 
any kind of fresh cut, whether it has 
a worm case or not. This really com- 
plicates the buying of cattle. 

* * + 


Sheep 

West Texas sheep prices softened 
a little through October. It wasn’t a 
serious decline, except perhaps for 
traders who might have been caught 
with some they had bought at a high- 
er figure. It didn’t affect the average 
ranchman, because his were already 
sold. 

Lambs, especially heavy lambs, 
were down $1 to $2 cwt. from their 
early-October levels but were still sub- 
stantially above their August low. The 
few scattering light lambs would still 
bring nearly the same. 

Several factors caused the slight 
weakening. Wool prices were still low. 
Many farmers had gotten all the lambs 
they wanted, and the heavy market 
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pressure was off. Others had given up 
and quit trying to buy. Greenbugs 
were hitting grainfields in places, cut- 
ting the grazing potential. 

But it still wasn’t a bad market. 
Actually, the printed market reports 
didn’t reflect much change, for quota- 
tions were much the same all month. 
It was only in the ring that any dif- 
ference became very apparent. 

Breeding ewes were still in good 
demand. Good young ewes are almost 
non-existent on markets. Owners 
won't sell them. Older ewes also find 
buyers fairly readily. Farmers know 
that a lamb is a gamble, especially 
when heavy in weight and bought at 
a high price. But a ewe always has a 
chance to pay her way out. 

Market runs declined in_ size 
through the month. The big runs were 
over, at least until grainfield lambs 
began coming in again. For most of 
them this won’t be before the end of 
the year. Market observers don’t ex- 
pect much extra volume after frost, 
either. Where pasture grazing may 
lose some of its value, fields will be 
there to take over. 

This is a typical local auction mar- 
ket report near the end of the month: 
Old bucks, $6.50 to $8.50 cwt.; old 
ewes, $7 to $8.50; clipped muttons, 
$17 to $18.50; fat spring lambs, $21 
to $21.50; stocker lambs, $21 to $24; 
yearling ewes, $21 to $25 per head; 
stocker ewes, $10 to $17.50 per head. 





TOP ROPERS IN SAN ANGELO’S 
FIFTH ANNUAL CONTEST 


TOP PURSES and top ropers attract 
each other. That is what the San An- 
gelo Fat Stock Show and Rodeo Asso- 
ciation officials have lined up for No- 
vember 9 in San Angelo. A roping 
event of the year—or any year! 

Eight of the ropers are champions 
and every roper is famous for his rec- 
ord of winnings and is of champion- 
ship caliber. 

The $7,000 they will compete for 
make up a purse that is one of the 
highest ever offered in such a con- 
test and, neighbors, you will see some 
real roping for that dough! The crowd 
expected will exceed that of any pre- 
vious year, indicating the increasing 
popularity of this roping event. 

The contest consists of roping, trip- 
ping, tieing and branding three or 
four steers each with time being the 
deciding factor. The purse will be di- 
vided among the top winners. 

Tickets are now on sale and can be 
secured by writing Box 712, San An- 
gelo. General admission is $1.50 for 
adults; reserved grandstand seats 
$2.00 for adults, children $1.00. A 
limited number of six-seat boxes are 
available for $15.00. 

Ropers expected to participate in 
the contest include the following: 

Shoat Webster, Lenapah, Oklaho- 
ma; Troy Fort, Lovington, New Mex- 
ico; Everett Shaw, Stonewall, Okla- 
homa; Cotton Lee, Ft. Sumner, New 
Mexico; Clark McIntyre, Kiowa, Ok- 
lahoma; Sonny Davis, Kenna, New 
Mexico; Jim Snively, Pawhuska, Ok- 


lahoma; Dewey David, Torrington, 
Wyoming; Earl Moore, Clovis, New 
Mexico; Sonny Wright, Moriarty, 
New Mexico. 

Also Duane Rosenberger, Ft. Sum- 
ner, New Mexico; Hugh Posey, Jr., 
Okay, Oklahoma; Joe Crow, Jr., Vi- 
neta, Oklahoma; Toots Mansfield, Big 
Spring, Texas; Ab Deakins, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Peet Garnett, Clovis, 
New Mexico; Tell McMillan, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Mack Yates, San Saba, 
Texas; Bill Harlan, Clayton, New 
Mexico. 
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RANCHERS’ FEED 


YARDS EXPAND 


THE RANCHERS’ Feed Yards of Fort 
Stockton, operated by Bert Kincaid, 
is getting under way with an opera- 
tion expected eventually to fatten 
some 20,000 West Texas lambs and 
3,000 cattle. The operation, carefully 
designed to utilize West Texas-grown 
feeds largely from irrigated farms, is 
a step forward for the area and a big 
boon to both the farmers and livestock 
men. 
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The State of Texas has purchased 
the Collier Shirley 18,313-acre ranch 
in Brewster County for a reported 
price of $155,000. This land, which 
is adjacent to the Black Gap Wildlife 
Management area, is to be a part of 
the Texas Game and Fish Commis- 
sion’s wildlife reserve. 
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Comments, ideas and notes 
from the editor’s desk. Take 
them or leave them. 


WOOL AND LAMB 
PROMOTION 


CONTINUED 
SHEEP GROWERS will continue 


wool and lamb advertising and sales 
promotion under the National Wool 
Act and this work will be financed by 
deductions from wool payments for 
the 1958 marketing year. 

The deduction will be one cent per 
pound from shorn wool payments and 
five cents per 100 pounds of live 
weight from unshorn lamb payments. 
No change is being made in the de- 
ductions from those of the previous 
three years. This is the last year de- 
ductions will be made under the 
agreement of March 17, 1955, be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the growers, even though the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954 has been ex- 
tended for three more years, begin- 
ning with the 1959 marketing year. 

A producer referendum will be held 
in the fall of 1959 to determine 
whether or not the growers desire to 
continue with the deductions of one 
cent per pound from wool and five 
cents per 100 pounds live weight from 
unshorn lamb payments. 


SHEEP TRENDS 


Throughout the sheep belt of this 
country and on its borders the demand 
tor sheep is quite strong, perhaps un 
precedented. Sheep are good property 
in spite of the shaky lamb market, 
especially for the heavier mutton end. 
Wool, while not facing too rosy an 
outlook, is selling at figures which 
make the seller a profit, and the gam- 
ble—raising sheep versus cattle still 
is on the side of sheep—heavily. 

All over the range states she stuff 
has sold well with top quality bring- 
ing $20 to $25 readily. One Okla- 
homa dealer recently indicated he 
could market at least 100,000 yearl- 
ing ewes in Oklahoma and Northern 
Arkansas at from $20 to $22 if he 
could find them. 

“You can’t buy if they won't sell,” 
and most ranchmen are not selling. 
Period. 


WAGES 

Unions will get higher wages and 
the employers will make little fuss as 
business gets better and profits larger. 
That’s the outlook for the next 12 
months. Meanwhile, agriculture is 
likely to get a progressively smaller 
share of the nation’s income. Labor is 
in the saddle and riding two horses, 
agriculture and business, with the 
former getting most of the whip, the 
latter the spurs. 

Agriculture is becoming more help- 
less as business conditions change 
faster than a comparatively slow mov- 
ing farm leadership can comprehend. 
Voting strength weakens as agricul- 
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as splits show in the so - called farm 
block. The average farmer and ranch- 
man seems to prefer to pay the price 
of going it alone, a price which may 
mean the eventual loss of that free- 
dom remaining. 

Business seems scared to death of 
labor. There are some signs indicat- 
ing a conception of the seriousness of 
labor's menace to democratic busi- 
ness life. Labor within the next 12 
months will get wage increases—only 
token resistance and a few slaps on 
the wrists by Congress with admoni- 
tions to “clean up.” Congress will of- 
fer and pass weak legislation to con- 
trol union activity. Too many Con- 
gressmen have ticket stubs in their 
pockets stamped “Transportation to 
Washington paid by the union.” 


PRICES 


You are hearing brags about stabil- 
izing the cost of living, prices, and 
such propaganda, largely _ political. 
Most food prices are stable at present 
due to heavy marketing at harvest 
time but food prices are going to start 


up again as is most everything else. 
However, indications are that farm 
and ranch income will not keep pace 
and the rural operator will be 
squeezed some more. 


ESTATE TAX 
REGULATIONS 


Those who may be interested can 
secure a 200-page booklet outlining 
these regulations by writing the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Ask for Number 426, and 
send in 70 cents. For many this could 
be a mighty important purchase. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Benefit payments to Americans 
covered by health insurance rose more 
than 10 percent in the first nine 
months of 1958 over the same period 
of 1957. More and more people are 
taking advantage of this type of insur 
ance—union membership in most in 
stances demanding such protection. 
This type of policy has been endorsed 
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by the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association and every member is given 
the opportunity to investigate and se- 
cure this protection, and why not? 


DRY WEATHER? 

Those high falutin’ weather prog- 
nosticators have been flailing around 
at Texas weather forecasts like a 
drunk swatting flies with a baseball 
bat and just about as successfully. For 
instance, the mappers and weather- 
wise forecast dry weather for Texas in 
September and October. It was the 
wettest two months in the memory of 
all the old timers. 

Now it is predicted that November 
will be colder and wetter than normal 
in Texas (which we hope is an ac- 
curate prediction for a change). This 
is for most of Texas except south of 
San Antonio and Del Rio. So you folks 
who live in the two or three-mile strip 
between Del Rio and the Rio Grande 
can get out your irrigation equip- 
ment. It’s going to. be significantly 
drier than usual. 

Continued on page 54) 
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West Texas’ Greatest Assortment of Leather Goods 


FOSTER RUST 
117 BIRD ST. 


see our dealer or call us. 


BOX 421 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of Complete Line of Leather 
Goods — Bridles, Breast Collars, Latigo Straps, Chaps, Scab- 
bards, Martingales and many other items. Mohair Saddle 
Girths, Plymouth Rope, Lariets, Alaskan Hair Pads and 


Navajo Blankets. If you need leather goods or accessories, 


Southwestern Salt & Supply Co. 


YEAGER GRIMES 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of S-W Stock Medicines 
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tural population decreases and further 
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CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS - REAL ESTATE —- LOANS - SHEEP - GOATS - CATTLE —- MISCELLANEOUS 
Reaching Thousands with a Circulation That Means Something 
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WE INVITE YOU TO TRY IT, TOO! 
Low-Cost Classified Advertising 
10 cents per word per insertion, $1.00 minimum. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Set in 6 point, under pub- 


lisher’s classification. Classified Display: $3.00 


per inch; minimum — one inch per issue. 10” 
or more per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


inch. 


35 years. 


A LONG HISTORY OF SERVICE 
This is one of the oldest and largest livestock 
magazines in the Southwest — with the largest 
bonafide circulation in the industry. Many of the 


readers have been receiving this magazine for 





RANCH LANDS 





NEAR BUCHANAN DAM—To settle an estate, 
2,300 acres. One of the best ranches in 
Burnet County, lots of grass and water, im- 
provements and good fences, minerals intact 
MRS. FRANK JONES REALTY, 1818 West 
Twohig, San Angelo, Texas. Phone 5516. 


R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 
634 MAIN STREET 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
SELLING the HILL COUNTRY of TEXAS 
Ranches - River Fronts - Motels 
Bus. Phone 2823 Res. Phone 2921 


FOR FAST RESULTS 


List your real estate with us 
Also acreage for oil leases 
Can sell your royalty or minerals 


C. M. and C. H. KENLEY 
Box 1428 


Phone 441] San Angelo, Texas 


) ACRES about 12 miles N.E. San Angelo 
>90.00 per acre. 70 acres cultivation. This 
place would go G.| 


CLAUDE LOVETT 


San Angelo Trading Post 
3 West Concho Phone 6595 


L. E. HORNER 


Phone 6595 or 59813 San Angelo, Texas 


5,000-ACRE Ranch Brewster County, $12.50 
per acre 

2,150-ACRE Ranch Hill Country, good buy at 
$50.00 per acre 

NICE LITTLE 850-acre ranch in Brown County, 
well improved. $65.00 per acre 


B. C. COLVIN 
2613 N. Chadbourne 
Phone 25359 or 9765 San Angelo, Texas 
COLORADO 
776-ACRE Ranch, foothills, on blacktop high- 
way; 65 acres irrigated, in alfalfa; ranch 
carry 80 head cows; good hay barn, corrals 
and other out-buildings; two bedroom home, 
modern, steam heat, R.E.A., wired 220; 
seven miles to town; school bus at door 
Price of this ranch $32.50 per acre; 29 per- 
cent down, or 50 percent all down at $25,- 
000. Also good for sheep or goats. Many 
other ranches, 80 acres to 17,000. 


MILLER REALTOR 


Vi 6-6353 213 N. Commercial St 
Trinidad, Colorado 


17-UNIT COURT, plus commercial buildings, 
with good income. All masonry construction 


WE NEED listings on good ranches or farms for 
sale or trade 


See us for farm and ranch loans 


DAVIS G EDGINGTON 
P. O. Box 511 St. Angelus Hotel 
San Angelo, Texas Phone 7711 


WANT TO BUY from owner 2- to 4-section 
ranch. G. MILAM, 635 West Gerald, San 
Antonio 21, Texas. Phone WA 3-5957 


: NORTHERN NEW MEXICO 
12,000 acres grass and browse, 1,500 acres ir- 
rigated, good river and big creek. Alfalfa, 
wheat, oats; deluxe solid brick, 5-bedroom 
house. Pavement, schools, best of improve- 
ments. $5.00 per acre, cash. Possession soon 
BOB MANUEL, Colorado, Texas 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 





LIVESTOCK Hauling, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers Loads fully insured FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San An- 
gelo, Texas 


FOR SALE 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 





RANCH LANDS 


CATTLE 





EXCELLENT RANCH for sale, 3,725 acres, roll- 
ing ranch land, 300 acres can be cultivated. 
Good cattle, sheep and goat country; no bit- 
terweed or other detriments. Good all-weath- 
er access road, 32 miles northeast of Del 
Rio in Kinney County. Plenty water, 4 ade- 
quately located wells, 1 windmill, 3 with 
electric: and gas pumps. Abundance game, 
well fenced sheep-proof into 5 pastures; 
four sets good pens and loading facilities; 
6-room house, 2 large barns, 1 large shed 
and 1 tenant house. Owner retiring. Priced 
to sell at $35 per acre. Write P. O. Box 
1136, Del Rio, Texas. 





RAMBOUILLET 


RAMBOUILLETS AND BLACK ANGUS 


Polled Rambouillet yearling rams and a few 
Corriedale-Rambouillet Crossbred, for sale. 
Also 5 young Black Angus bulls, 
boned, good breeding, reasonable. 


WM. F. VOLKMANN 


Telephone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 


heavy 





HAMPSHIRES 


BRAHMAN BULLS 


We have for sale three excellent one- and two- 
year-old bulls. 


A. D. HARVEY 
Wall Route Phone 48678 
San Angelo, Texas 


BULLS FOR SALE 


Four 2-year-olds. GEORGE WALLACE, Sonora, 
Texas. 





Docs 
BORDER COLLIES OF QUALITY 


Pups for sale out of Internationally 
Recognized and Imported Bloodlines 
Not Many, So Hurry 
OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas 








REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice rams, 
lambs and yearlings for saJe at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE €E. 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 





SUFFOLK 





YEARLING SUFFOLK EWES 
For sale, 30 Registered Yearlings, with ram 
since middie of August. Similar in quality 
to my yearling ram that topped the 1958 
Ram Sale. M. W. BECKER, Route 1, Rupert, 
Idaho 


SOUTHDOWN 


FOR SALE—Southdown Ram Lambs, D-7 Cater- 
pillar Tractor, Atlas 3-bottom moldboard 
plow, cheap. BENNIE EDWARDS, Route 2 
Nelms, Texas. 


SHROPSHIRES 


SHROPSHIRES 
Champion Ram at Oklahoma City, Tulsa. Re- 
serve Champion Dallas. Ist Pen of 3 ram 
lambs, Tulsa and Dallas. Both Rams and 
Ewes for sale. 


RONALD DICK 


WAUKOMIS, OKLAHOMA 





CHEVIOTS 


ode CHEVIOTS 


* 
».% Thrifty, hardy, easy 
ig) lambing, excellent pro- 
; ducers. Cheviot rams 
sire superior market 
lambs. Literature, list 
of breeders free. 


American Cheviot Sheep Society 
Lafayette Hill 12, Pa. 





ANGORA GOATS 





ANGORA GOATS 

ANGORA BUCKS ready for service. They are 
rugged, heavy boned, oily, ringlet type, 
Pepper and Godbold breeding. We also have 
yearling and two-year-old nannies, shearing 
634 pounds, and 150 4-year-old nannies for 

sale. 
WM. F. VOLKMANN 
Telephone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 


BREEDER LIST 





FREE — Breeders’ Directory of Texas purebred 
sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, Hamilton Choat, President, Olney, 
Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary-Treasurer, Ar- 
gyle, Texas. 





Registered 
BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 
Guaranteed to 
(] 
Dee Pe Sheep and Goats 
LLANO, 
HARLOW = LLaNe 
ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 


Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 





KNOW EVERYTHING about dogs? If you don’t, 
then order a copy of “The Shepherd’s Dogs” 
for $2.00. Also, if you want information 
about all dogs of the world, with beautiful 
pictures and wonderful text, by all means or- 
der “Dog Encyclopedia’’ for $10.00 — the 
best dog book. 

Order from the BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Box 189, San Angelo, Texas 


REGISTERED, Champion-bred Border Collie 
Pups. Dam wonderful worker, Sire imported 
“Old Rock,’’ North American Supreme Cham- 
pion. ROSCOE FRAZIER, Ravenden Springs, 
Arkansas. 

REGISTERED Border Collie Pups and Trained 
Dogs for sale out of proven champions. 
WILLARD POTTS. Lometa, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MOHAIR GROWERS — LOOK! 

We will give you 20c per pound ABOVE mar- 
ket price for mohair in trade on fine “Eldo- 
rado” Blankets and Stadium Robes. (No 
burry hair). Free details. Rush your order 
to us so you can use those beautiful, warm 
blankets tris winter. WEST TEXAS WOOLEN 
MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 





LITTLE Scrap Books—If you need small books, 
in which to paste clippings, photos, etc., 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. 
Size 6x9, white paper with light paper cov- 
er. Only $1.00 per dozen, The SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA RANCHER, P. O. Box 31, San 
Diego 12, California. 


HAVE YOUR OWN DISTINCTIVE LETTERHEAD 

Letterheads made from your black and white 
pictures: use your prize-winning stock, your 
ranch, yourself, your family. 

Adds the personal touch to your stationery. 
Write for quotations on letterheads and en- 
velopes to 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING SERVICES 
P. O. Box 955 San Antonio, Texas 





————— ——— 
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LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable, and re- 
liable buyers and dealers handl- 
ing sheep, goats, cattle and other 
livestock are listed below. We 
heartily recommend them to our 
12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


DON ESTES 
Auctioneer and Order Buyer 
Box 925—Phone 9408 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone No. 2516 
Desdemona, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
231 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 


LACY NOBLE COMMISSION 
COMPANY 
Livestock and Real Estate 
Office: St. Angelus Hotel 
Phone 22700-221012 and 
56025 San Angelo, Texas 


0. L. RICHARDSON 
Feeder Calves and Lambs 
Dial 23861 
Sonora, Texas 


LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804 
2420 West Avenue L 
San Angelo, Texas 


VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 5361 
504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


OMER C. WRIGHT 

Dealer in all kinds of Livestock 
and Real Estate. Phone: Office 
2525, Res. 2228. 
Junction, Texas 


ODUS WITTENBURG, 
Auctioneer 
Stocker and Feeder Lambs and 
Breeding Ewes 
Telephone UN-92502, Eden 


MEM=EWSUM=EMSUSUSUSUSUSUNSnSu> 
SELF-DEFENSE 





100 TRICK KNOCKOUTS for self-defense. $1 
-—Ic each. PRIEST, Box 251, Evanston, Ill. 


BLANKETS 





SEND us raw wool, mohair, or cash 
order for fine blankets. Free details. 
WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 
422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 
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RANCH LANDS 





we 


an acre. 


For full particulars write 


P. O. BOX 50 


Ps 


MIM ee 


NEW MEXICO RANCHES 


7600-acre valley ranch between 
paved highway; 4300 acres deeded, 3300 State Lease at Gc an acre; 
real Gramma grass; watered by wells, springs and creeks; fenced net- 
proof; modern house. Price $115,000.00. 

Another Bargain — 30,000 acres, including 24,000 deeded, 
East Central New Mexico; lots of water, fenced for cattle, best cattle 
country, not much improvements, 3800 ft. altitude. Price $15.50 


J.H. RUSSELL & SON 


Real Estate Since 1908 — Phones: 26828, 4414 or 4423 


Es 
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Tucumcari anc Las Vegas, 
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SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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SEED 


KING RANCH Bluestem, Buffel, 
Blue Panic and other grass 


seeds. 


GUY HUTCHINSON CO. 
P. O. Box 898 


Uvalde, Texas 


PLANTING SEED—Write for price list of de- 
livered prices, especially Grasses and Clovers 
EMPIRE SEED CO., Temple, Texas 


PASTURE GRASS SEED 
HEADQUARTERS 


Perhaps the largest stock of more va- 
rieties than any concern in South- 
western Texas. Inquiries solicited. 
Large quantities at wholesale prices 
saves you money. 


DOUGLASS W. KING 
COMPANY 
Importers, Wholesalers, and 
Retailers 
Telephone: CA-6-5665, San Antonio 





PLANTS 





PANSY PLANTS—Two Dollars hundred deliv 
ered. EMPIRE SEED CO., Temple, Texas 


DRY CLEANING 


ONE HOUR DRY 
CLEANING SERVICE 








We clean your clothes while you 
shop. Save time with this fine service. 
Re-weaving on moth holes, burns and 
tears. Zippers repaired. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 





AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING — Terms soon, Free 
Catalog. REISH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City 6, lowa 





WALLPAPER AND PAINT 





~ CALDWELL - KEYES | 


PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT—WALLPAPER—GLASS 
Kuhn’s Paints for All Purposes 
Picture Framing—Artists’ Supplies 

MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig Phone 4435 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 








PAINT 
ean ~aileeripeaty 
( Acme Quality 
) Paint Co. 
( at San Angelo ; 


ART SUPPLIES MIRRORS 
PICTURE FRAMING, PAINT, SUNDRIES 
FREE ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN 


J HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF PAINT 
(6 AND WALLPAPER FOR YOUR RANCH 
2 HOME. 


Ca 
—D> 


er 


r0>o» 


( 
p) PHONE 6534 — 1 SO. FILLMORE ( 
( IN THE VILLAGE 
j SAN ANGELO, TEXAS ? 


ODDRDLIDLIDLDDWIDI*DO 
OPTOMETRIST 
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SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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RADIO and TV 


SAM PRICE 


RADIO AND TV SERVICE 


“All Makes Serviced Correctly”’ 
33 Years in Radio 


Phone 21720 1102 N. Chadbourne 
‘Make Us Your Electronic Friend” 
San Angelo, Texas 





GUNS 


GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 


REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 
1 East Twohig 








4 San Angelo, Texas y 


TRAVEL 
AIRLINE. STEAMSHIP AND RAIL 
ALL-EXPENSE RESERVATIONS 
Travel Information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel — Dial 5142 
P.O. Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 
PCC CCRC Ck Co 





AUTOMOTIVE 





RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 


We will trade for your old radiator. Cores for 
cars, trucks and tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL-BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 


Phone 5033 309 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 





ANGELO 


lhutomotive 


AXLEAS 






SINCE 1931 


SERVICE?” 


Wheel Alignment Experts 
R. L. Baldwin, Owner 
35 East Concho San Angelo 


JEEP - JEEP - JEEP 


We Sell and Service All Jeeps 
Come In and See Us 


MEIER MOTORS, INC. 
Dial 9929 430 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 





ALL TYPES TRAILER COVERS 
Canvas Repairs 
Irrigation Canvas 








Awnings—Metal and Canvas 
Window Shades—Venetian 
Blinds 
Lawn Furniture Recovered 
Luggage Covers 
Automobile Seat Covers 
Ditzler Automotive Paints 
Upholstery Leatherette Supplies 


R. L. YOUNG M. L. YOUNG 


ACME 
Auto Top & Awning Co. 


Dial 6130 San Angelo, Texas 
EEL 


GRAY’S 
PAINT & BODY SHOP 


AUTOMOTIVE PAINTING 
AND REPAIRING 


Ph. 7608 2503 Sherwood Way 


San Angelo, Texas 
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HAVE YOUR CAR SERVICED 
WHILE YOU SHOP 
DOWNTOWN 


AROUND THE CORNER FROM 
THE CACTUS HOTEL 


HAROLD WOOD 
MOBIL SERVICE 
101 E. Beauregard Phone 26616 
San Angelo, Texas 


This 


\dvertisements 


Vention Viagazine 


(nswering 


Please 
When 





Symes 


This brand means you can depend 
on reliable service for mortgage 
loans from a company as careful of 
your interest as of its own. Send 
for the Connecticut Mutual loan 
correspondent near you. He’s been 
tied up with the ranch business for 
years. He'll give full weight to your 
special needs and quickly!” 


DAVID L. COOK, 
Inspector of Agricultural Loans 
Southwest Division—Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Mississippi 
1109 Sinclair Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico 
Southeast Colorado 

1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


STERLING HEBBARD 

Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bldg. 
P.O, Box 2265, Phoenix, Ariz 





A 


S 7 LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 
U 


Af 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


M. C. HUMPHREY 
SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne Dial 5009 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 
Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 E. Avenue B Dial 4224 
San Angelo. Texas 


DRAPERIES 


Mohair 
Draperies 
BY 
MO -RITZ 
305 West Main 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


UPHOLSTERING 


UPHOLSTERING 
Carpet and Rug Cleaning 
Call us—331 W. Beauregard 


ANGELO RUG CLEANERS 
San Angelo, Texas 
TUVUUUUTL UATE 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FOR FREE*GET ACQUAINTED? 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGATINE, SEND NAME 
AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN ' 
1] 410 E. WEATHERFORD 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





OBLIGATED/ 


GOAT MILK—Healthful food, profitable busi- 
ness, learn how. Monthly magazine. $2.00 


yearly 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


J3, Columbia, Missouri 


THE STOCKMAN 
MAGAZINE 


Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
00 yr. — $5.00 3 yrs 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44-page publi- 
ation on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable pollinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetabie crops and a necessary adjunct 
to top yields on legume seeds. Send $2.00 
today for year’s subscription in U.S.A. and 
-anada to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois 


Continental’s Flame-Sealed process is 
far superior to ordinary galvanizing. 
The full gauge copper steel wire has a 
heavy zinc coating that is tougher, 
tighter, won’t peel, won’t flake .. . 





PUBLICATIONS 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the fastest-growing breed of 
beef cattle in America — ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmless, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick-maturing, easy-feeding, market top- 
pers. The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- 
er calves far exceeds the supply. They are 
fast coming into the West and Southwest. 
Help yourself by growing these top show 
winners—since | the International grand 
champion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the very highly illustrated 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 





PAINT-FREE WOOL BRINGS 
11% - 2c PREMIUM! 
USE TEMPLE TAGS 
Instead of Branding Paint! 
TEMPLE TAG COMPANY 


Temple, Texas 














PUBLICATIONS 





More Profits with 
Market Topping 


HAMPSHIRES 


More ond more hog growers are de- 
tmonding Hompsitires to get that extra 


Better Mothers 9% pe: iter: more pounds of consumer 
v Cheaper Gains Sorin teaaitas ee 


volue 4 corcoss. a of 
in one @ maximum f 
v MORE Meat tery, smetboriy testinct, tapid growth, 


economy of gain, foraging ability, and well mus 
cled carcass quolity insuring efficient, profitoble, 
ond sotistying pork production Count the Hamp- 
shire belts on the ferms across the cornbelt for 
proof of former-preference. Hompshires consist 
ently weigh better, grade better ond cut better 
than estimated. You con buy Hampshire strains 
thet ore Certified os superior, productive meat 

Write for literature obout this leading breed 

its Certified Meat Hog Program. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
1111 MAIN ST., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL 
Send $2.00 for one 
yeor subscription to 
Hampshire Herds- 
mon, breed maga- 
tine. Keep inform- 
ed on meat hog 
production, selec- 
thon, and improve- 
ment 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful 64- | 
page illustrated magazine devoted entirely | 
to beekeeping and its allied subjects. It has | 


the largest number of readers of any bee- 
keeping magazine. Subscription price, one 
year $2.00, two years $3.50, three years 


$5.00. Mail orders to GLEANINGS IN BEE | 


CULTURE, Medina, Ohio 


MADE Mang 


AGAINST RUST 





A GOOD BUY —Of interest to the livestock 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRODU- 
CER, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, 
Colorado. Range problems, association notes, 
Washington items, market reports and let- 
ters of comment from fellow ranchers. 
$2.00 a year, sample copy 20 cents. 


WESTERN WEAR 


vy > Al ’ 

NES ; 

LARGEST SELECTION OF WESTERN 
MERCHANDISE IN TEXAS: 


SADDLES, BOOTS, HATS AND 
SADDLERY EQUIPMENT. 


810 MAIN 
P. 0. BOX 1785-FF 
S puri WORTH, TEXAS 


AWNINGS 

















GOAT AND SHEEP JACKETS 
AWNINGS AND TRUCK COVERS 
Custom Made 
Aluminum Outside Blinds 
Lawn Furniture Covers 


AAA AWNING MFG. CO. 
WA 2-1328 — 1104 Pleasanton Rd. 
San Antonio, Texas 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 





SELLING 50,000 Indian 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


relics, arrowheads, 
List free. LEAR’‘S, 


SEPTIC TANKS 


SEPTIC TANKS, Cesspools; Toilets cleaned, de- 
odorized without digging, pumping. Circular 
free. SOLVEX, MONTICELLO, IOWA. 
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Bowman 
Lumber Co. 








SHEEP & GoaT RaAIsER 





The Dope Sheet 


(Continued from page 51) 


TAXES 


No indication appears that taxes, 
local, state or national, will decrease 
in the foreseeable future. Ranchmen 
and rural land owners should be 
mighty wary because attempts will be 
more frequent to combine city and 
county tax organizations — a step 
which could lead to county-wide taxa- 
tions. In this the city folk could out- 
vote the rural and the tax increase to 
follow would likely be ruinous. 

A Texas state income tax and a 
statewide sales tax are to be proposed 
in the next session of the legislature. 
Both of them would not have the im- 
pact on the farmer and ranchman as 
the county-wide voting of ad valorem 
tax. Reshuffling the districts or pre- 
cincts of the county to place a large 
number of city voters in the county 
precinct would have the same affect 
and jump the farm and ranch taxes 
astronomically. This has happened in 
certain counties. 

One thing is ceriain—Texas must 
raise more tax money. 


GOATS FOR MILK 


Angora goats do not furnish milk 
for human consumption and every 
range goat raiser knows this but it is 
astonishing how few people out of the 
goat producing area know anything at 
all about the Angora. One Californian 
traveling by bus through Kimble 
County asked the bus passengers in- 
sistently “How in the world do the 
dairy people milk all those goats?” 

There seems to be a growing de- 
mand in the Southwest for milk goats, 
especially near such populated centers 
as Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston and 
San Antonio, judging from the in- 
quiries coming to this office for these 








triple protection against rust that gives AND GUARANTEED! 
you longer fence life. Choose the 
Pioneer® knot thatactually tightens un- 
der tension, or the flexible Champion® 
Hinge Knot. You fence “for keeps” 


1007 N. Chadbourne 


San Angelo, Texas 


animals. We have directed several to 
those few milk goat breeders we know 
and one party of four traveled at least 


Phone 7113 800 miles to buy breeding stock. Op- 


when you fence with Continental. 


Visit your CONTINENTAL Dealer NOW! 





LOOK AT TYL-LYKE ROOFING and SIDING 
with the EXCLUSIVE TYL-LYKE BIN-DOR 


ae Here's “tops” for long lasting roofing 
and siding. Easy to install, it has 


a convenient 








proved to be “Best Buy” for 
thousands of farmers. You'll 
like the Tyl-Lyke Bin-Dor, too, 
roof opening 
for ventilation 
and easier ele- 4 
vator loading. 


5-V Crimp and 


Also check i 


Corrugated. 


Dept. kK 


Name 


Address 


City 


Write for FREE Valuable Farm Record and Memo Book. 
Contains every-day farm data, tables, etc. Address 


State — —— 
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FARM AND RANCH 
SUPPLIES 


Corrugated Galvanized 
Sheet Iron 
Heavy 29 gauge, per square 


Barbed Wire 

132 gauge, 80-rod spool 
only 

1242 gauge, 80-rod spool 
only 


Twisted Cable 
1212 gauge, 80-rod 
spool, only 


Wolf-Proof SHEEP FENCE 
1035 - 12-14% ga. 
per mile $186.35 
$337.44 


1443 - 6 - 14” ga. 

per mile 
Complete stock at all Bowman Yards 
San Angelo, Clyde, 
Lubbock, Abilene 


in Texas 


Artesia, Roswell 
in New Mexico 


$9.80. 
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portunity? 


EATIN’ GOATS 


Spanish goats or slick goats are 
back in style if they ever were out. 
Some ranchmen with the range have 
made money consistently with the 
slick hairs and more than a few de- 
clare that dollars from them are the 
easiest made from the ranch. The 
demand seems to be strong and in- 
creasing. 

There goats are to many the best 
eating of all meats and there are many 
reasons, all good ones, to back up 
their declarations. Raising slick goats 
has many advantages in production, 
comparatively low investment, high 
reproduction rate, low mortality and 
good market. 

More opportunity? 

aimed 

At the recent Central Texas Fair, 
held at Clifton, September 18, 19 
and 20, the Hicks & Hafer Suffolk 
flock won the following awards: 
Champion ram and champion ewe of 
the show, also first and second yearl- 
ing rams, first and second ram lambs, 
first and third senior ewes and first 
and second ewe lambs. 











aymasler 
RANGE PELLETS 


Paymaster Range Cubes and Custom Mixes are specially 
formulated to meet your winter feeding requirements in your area. 
Paymaster’s nutritionists know, from experience, what’s best in winter 
feed formulas; Paymaster’s practical field servicemen know, from expe- 
rience, how best to help you solve winter feeding problems. This makes 
for a profitable combination that helps you winter well. Use it. 


PAYMASTER RANGE PELLETS 











e@ Paymaster 20% Range Pellets are the perfect cubes to feed cattle, sheep and 
goats wher pastures dry up. They are nutritionally balanced for maximum benefit 
to the animal, and fortified with more than adequate amounts of valuable Vitamin A. 


e@ Paymaster 21% protein Breeder Pellets are ideal for maintaining breeder flocks 
and herds through the winter months. These 21% Breeder Pellets are “nutritioneered” 
to bring livestock through the winter in top shape, because they contain top quality 
ingredients in the proper balance. 


PAYMASTER CUSTOM MIX 


Paymaster provides cattle, sheep and goat raisers with the expert field service of 
specialists—men who know the special problems of winter feeding, whether it’s lambs 
on commercial feed lots, or breeder flocks to be maintained at their peak. 


Paymaster invites you to request the services of these range and feed 
lot specialists for advice on Paymaster’s Custom Mix—feeds specially formulated for 
special jobs. 


PRICED-FOR- PROFIT 


You'll always find Paymaster Feeds and Custom Mix fairly priced to help you profit. 
Ask your Paymaster Feed Dealer for the contract price and book your requirements 
now. 


For Paymaster Feeds - Paymaster Service 
See your nearby Paymaster Feed Dealer, or write or call Paymaster Feed Mills 
P. 0. Box 521 Phone: ORchard 2-3271, Ext. 315 Abilene, Texas 
P. 0. Box 6666 Phone: LAkeside 8-4030 Dallas, Texas 


aymaster FEED MILLS 


Division of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc. 
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Thank You, Mr. Ranchman... 


Your immediate and enthusiastic acceptance 


— — > of our Phenothiazine Drench and your con- 


tinued use of San-Tex Phenothiazine Salt has 
PHENOTHIAZINE made this our biggest and most successful 


season in our 20 years of business. 
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SALT 





We encourage you to feed San-Tex 
Minerals for Livestock during the 
winter months to better utilize your 


grasses and forage. 





Ask one of our over 200 dealers or one of the San-Tex sales representatives to recommend the proper 
mineral for your locality from our selection of 24 different formulations. We pledge ourselves to 


maintain the quality that has earned your confidence in our products. 


SAN-TEX FEED & MINERAL COMPANY 
pe ANTE ag 1001 PULLIAM ST. P. O. BOX 1333 PHONE 7600 gras 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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